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FIFTY YEARS Oi 


The TLS of January 31, 1935, carried the 
following review by Humphry House of The 
Letters of Gerard Manley Hopkins to Robert 
Bridges and The Correspondence of Gerard 
Manley Hopkins and Richard Watson Dixon, 
both volumes edited by Claude Coileer Abbott. 

Towards the end of his life Hopkins wrote to 
Bridges: “I have the passion for explanation 
and you have not”; and there is little doubt 
after reading the earlier letters that it was 
Hopkins's lasting passion for explaining the 
structure of verse which originated Bridges's 
own experiments and his studies of metre. But 
his way was both slower and less sure. On first 
receiving .the "Wreck of the Deutschland" he 
refused to read it more than once: he tried to 
adapt Hopkins's sprung rhythm to hisown use, 
but only to be told “The Passer By’ in 
particular reads not so much like sprung 


rhythm as that Logaoedic dignified-doggerel 
one Tennyson has employed in ‘Maud’ and 
since” And after a particularly passionate ex- 
planatory criticism of the “Hector" sonnet he 
wrote to ask whether Hopkins thought there 
was really any good in his going on writing 
poetry. He was more cautious than his master 
because he lacked Hopkins's immense vitality 
and inventiveness: he wisely rejected many 
emendations to his own poems because they 
showed too clearly another idiom. For ex- 
ample 

Her Tall of fold is daylight in my view 

is in itself a better line than 

*Tis joy the foldings of her dress to view, 

but it is part of another poem. On other points 
Hopkins’s explanations were successful. In the 
first edition of 1883 the first line of “Prom- 
etheus the Firegjver'* reads:- 


From high Olympus and the domeless courts. 

In 1882 Hopkins had attacked “domeless” 
tooth and nail:- 

Courts can seldom be domed in any case, so that it is 
needless to tell us that those on Olympus are 
domeless. No: better to say the kampiuliconless 
courts or Minton's-encaustie-tileless courts or vulca- 
nistd-india-rubberless courts. This would strike a 
keynote at once and bespeak attention. And if the 
critics said those things did not belong to the period 
you would have (as you have now with domeless) the 
overwhelming answer, that you never said they did 
but the contrary, and that Prometheus, who was at 
once a prophet and as a mechanician more than 
equal to Edison and the Jablochkoff candle and the 
Moc-main Patent Lever Truss with self-adjusting 
duplex gear and attachments, meant to say that 
emphatically they had not got those improvements 
on Olympus and he did not intend that they 
should .... 

In the 1905 edition “aetheria!” is substituted 
for "domeless”. 


By destroying his own side of the corres- 
pondence Bridges weakened his own defences 
to such attack; nor is it easy without his letters 
to ‘estimate his real opinion of Hopkins's 
poetry. With Dixon, however, we can feel the 
impact of each new batch of manuscripts - his 
astonishment and admiration billowing out 
with kindly sympathy mixed among them, He 
hardly ventures on detailed criticism, but from 
the first he is far nearer to Hopkins in spirit 
than Bridges ever was. For Bridges detested 
Catholicism, and the Jesuits still more: he even 
went so far as to suspect Hopk i ns of insincerity. 
Yet even so some of Hopkins’s most beautiful 
letters to him are about religion; he explains 
the special significance of the feast of Corpus 
Christi and expounds a difficult passage in 
Galatians; but it is a pity, he says, that Bridges 
would not talk about important things, but 
only about literature. 
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The Share Economy 

Conquering Stagflation 
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the Atlantic. Our own Nobel prize 
winner James Meade . . . describes the 
hookas “important, stimulating, 
readable and persuasive”. In America, 
Robert Solow and Paul Sarnuelson have 
praised Weitzman's work as “brilliant" 
"marvellous'* and “pioneering 
research" . . . Weitftnan’a idea is an 
important and exciting proposal to 
throw into the melting pot of new or 
rejuvenated ideas for reforming the 
labour market and Cor the first time 
provides some hard-boiled support for 
profit sharing to add to the soft-boiled 
arguments which have been deployed 
for so long.’ 

The Guardian 
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commodity prices have to growth and 
distribution? To what extent does ' 

- consumer demand influence growth, 
distribution, and prices? What, in short, 
makes capitalist economies tick? This 
watershed treatise analyzes the answers 
to these questions provided by three. . 
major theoretical traditions: 
neoclasslcal, neo-Marxian and neo- . 
Keynesian, and looks closely at the 
shortcomings of all three models. . . 
Marglln’s conclusion is that all models 
have faults and that the most promising 
model is a synthetic one which 
integrates Keynesian arid Marxian * 
assumptions. 
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Keeping the team together 


Michael Howard 

STEPHEN E. AMBROSE 
Eisenhower 

Volume One; Soldier, General of the Army , 
President-Elect, 1890-1952 
637pp. Allen and Unwin. £12.50. 

0049230735 

Eisenhower 

Volume Two: The President, 1952-1969 
750pp. Allen and Unwin. £15. 

0049230751 

The publication of an authoritative two- 
volume study of Dwight Eisenhower by a dedi- 
cated biographer who has spent twenty years 
on the job is not likely to start a stampede to 
the bookstores. The popular image of 
Eisenhower, whether as General or President, 
has long been established on both sides of the 
Atlantic: a rather naive, kind-hearted man of 
abundant goodwill and limited capabilities 
who presided genially as chairman of the 
board, avoided difficult decisions, left the con- 
duct of affairs to his more able subordinates 
and, if they disagreed, showed a total inability 
to decide between them. To his military critics 
(mainly British), he is the general whose 
bumbling and short-sighted strategy prolonged 
the war by a year and abandoned Eastern 
Europe to the Soviet Union. To his political 
critics (mainly American) he is the President 
who did not dare take on Joe McCarthy, who 
dodged the Civil Rights issue, and backed the 
Cold Warriors under John Foster Dulles while 
allowing the United States to drift into a posi- 
tion of near-catastrophic military inferiority 
from which it was rescued only by the bold 
leadership of the New Frontiersmen. There 
were few people in the 1960s and 1970s who 
looked back on the Eisenhower era as Amer- 
ica's finest hour. 

Not the least of the many merits of Stephen 
E. Ambrose's new and definitive biography is 
that he dismisses none of these accusations out 
of hand, examines them all very fairly and 
admits that in some there is an element of 
truth. Both in his military and in his political 
leadership Eisenhower had the defects of his 
qualities. The popular image Is of course 
absurd. Eisenhower was a man of quite excep- 
tional ability, and one who possessed in super- 
abundance the capacity to command confi- 
dence. "He has the power of drawing the 
hearts of men towards him as a magnet attracts 
the bits of metal"; thus Field-Marshal Mont- 


gomery, who knew what he was talking about. 
Once he became President, Eisenhower (in 
Professor Ambrose’s words) 

was so comforting, so grandfathcrly, so calm, so sure 
of himself, so skilful In managing the economy, so 
experienced in ensuring America's defences ... so 
non-partisan and objective . . . that he inspired a 
trust that was as broad and deep as that of any 
President since George Washington. 

But the qualities that made people instinc- 
tively like Ike made him deeply reluctant to be 
disliked. He wanted to command universal 
confidence; to keep the team happy, to avoid 
decisions that would disrupt the concord which 
he cultivated so brilliantly. A lesser man trying 
to gain the confidence of everybody usually 
ends up with the confidence of nobody, and it is 
a measure of Eisenhower's nbility that this did 
not happen with him. But Eisenhower's 
equivocal handling of Montgomery, his reluct- 
ance to offend the Old Guard Republicans by 
standing up to Senator Joe McCarthy, his cau- 
tion over the Civil Rights issue, ail are properly 
castigated by Ambrose. “He did not want to 
antagonize anyone”, remarks Ambrose of his 
domestic policy. “But 'anyone' always seemed 
to turn out to be southern segregationists." 
Nevertheless, Eisenhower basically saw it as 
his job to keep the team together, however 
cantankerous and disagreeable some of its 
members might be; if only because more could 
be achieved by holding it together titan driving 
it apart. 

It was not that Eisenhower adopted this 
technique as a matter of calculated policy; it 
was simply the way he was made. He was, if a 
foreigner may so put it, quintessentialiy Amer- 
ican. He was the product of a highly gregarious 
culture and more particularly of the most 
gregarious section of that culture, the US 
Army; which is, unlike the British Army, that 
microcosm of the class and regional divisions 
within British society, a genuine melting-pot 
where Americans of every background and re- 
gion have to learn to live together in a 
homogeneous community and trust' one 
another. In that environment Eisenhower 
developed the capacity for hard work, clear 
thinking and genial command; qualities which 
were to prove equally effective in broader 
spheres. 

Again, Ambrose recognizes the limitations 
of such a background. Eisenhower "absorbed 
most of the military prejudices, assumptions 
and traditions”. He did not get along easily 
with blacks. or Jews; but it never occurred to 
him that they should not be treated fairly and 


decently, so long as this did not disrupt the 
framework of a society whose norms he never 
questioned. For him the America in which be 
had grown up and of which he was the arche- 
typical product, the America of Norman Rock- 
well, was the Great Good Place, and he did not 
mind saying so in season and out of season. He 
disconcerted the Faculty of Columbia Uni- 
versity during his brief and unhappy tenure of 
the Presidency there by demanding that it 
should recruit members who were not only 
exceptional scientists and scholars but “excep- 
tional Americans” as well. Columbia, in his 
view, needed to be “a more effective and pro- 
ductive member of the American national 
team”. He could hardly have addressed a less 
sympathetic audience; Columbia and its Facul- 
ty were not “America" as Eisenhower under- 
stood it. But scores of millions of his country- 
men shared Eisenhower's vision of their na- 
tion, and came to see him os the embodiment 
of it. 

Hie first of Ambrose’s volumes contains few 
surprises, if only because he has already pub- 
lished much of its military detail in his earlier 
work The Supreme Commander (1970). It 
shows how and why Eisenhower made so out- 
standing an impression in the peacetime Army 
that his rapid promotion when war came sur- 
prised none of his colleagues. It suggests that 
his early activities - forming and training 
armoured units in the First World War, nego- 
tiating military budgets in Washington, “study- 
ing histrionics” (as he himself pleasantly put it) 
under MncArthur in the Philippines in the 
1930s - provided a far better preparation for 
his subsequent career than could combat ex- 
perience, the lack of which was afterwards to 
be held against him. Already before 1942 he 
had leamt how to deal with groups outside his 
own service: politicians, allies, above ail the 
press. Here again , his success was not the result 
of calculated policy, but of giving full rein to his 
outgoing nature. There was no deliberate 
effort to charm; Eisenhower liked people and 
expected them to like him. Overwhelmingly 
they did; and that gave him a flying start, 
whether as a commander or as a negotiator. 

More than any other Individual it was 
Eisenhower who held the alliance together, 
not only keeping the British steady but mini- 
mizing the damage caused to Franco-US rela- 
tions by the Incompatibility of Roosevelt and 
de Gaulle. He understood the problems of his 
allies, psychological as well as political, and 
knew how to make allowances for them. The 
same approach characterized his dealings with 


the Russians in 1944-5. They might be difficult 
but, comments Ambrose drily, "anyone who 
could get along with Montgomery for three 
years should certainly be ublc to get along with 
the Russians”. They were allies, and agree- 
ments with them were to be kept. In refusing to 
tear up previous understandings and to race 
the Soviet armies to Berlin, Eisenhower was 
being neither naive nor short-sighted. He be- 
lieved that for any future long-term relations 
with the Soviet Union, that would be the worst 
possible way to begin. 

This was when the trouble started; when 
the simple certainties Eisenhower derived 
from his background ceased to provide the sure 
guidance on which he had always relied. 
Eisenhower changed his mind about the Rus- 
sians, at the same time and for the same 
reasons as did everyone else. In August 1946 
he could still write, “Merely because they are, 
from our point of view, objectionable, recalcit- 
rant and discourteous should not for an instant 
be allowed to break down our own patience, 
tolerance and spirit of conciliation." But a year 
Inter he had come to the conclusion that "Rus- 
sia is definitely out to communizc the world. It 
promotes starvation, unrest, anarchy, in the 
certainty that these are the breeding grounds 
for their damnable philosophy . . . wc face a 
battle to extinction between our two sys- 
tems." And from that belief Eisenhower, like 
so many of his countrymen, was not to waver 
for the rest of his life. 

For this change of mind he can hardly be 
blamed. The swing from exaggerated expecta- 
tions of co-operation to exaggerated anticipa- 
tions of doom was only too characteristic of 
those febrile post-war years. But it led him into 
courses of intellectual dishonesty that were 
deeply to flaw, and in a lesser man would have 
wrecked, his subsequent political career. 

That Eisenhower should have had a political 
career at all was through no seeking of his. It 
followed from his military triumphs as natural- 
ly as did that of a very comparable figure, the 
Duke of Wellington, a century earlier. There 
was u genuine and widespread demand among 
his countrymen that the qualities he had dis- 
played in conducting the war should be made 
available to govern the nation in time of peace , 
and his very lack of political ambition made 
him all the more attractive as a candidate. The 
' trouble was that Eisenhower's own political 
ideas - his simple belief in free enterprise, in 
balanced budgets, in governmental non- 
interference and nigged individualism - 
attracted him to a Republican Party full of 
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bitterly frustrated men who were prepared to 
use any means to overthrow the Democratic 
administration. fri particular they focused on 
its “betrayal” of Eastern Europe at Yalta and 
its "loss” of China. Eisenhower himself had 
been deeply implicated in the first; his friend 
and patron, Genera! Marshall, in the second. 

Here all resemblance to the Duke of Wel- 
lington ceases. One cannot conceive of the 
Duke standing by, as did Eisenhower, while- 
the reputation of his former colleagues was 
systematically blackened because they had car- 
ried out a policy in which he himself played a 
major supportive role. "Perhaps the best thing 
that can be said”, writes Ambrose, "is that 
Eisenhower, having decided to run for the 
Presidency, was so determined to win that he 
was willing to do whatever seemed necessary to 
do so. " Perhaps; but it seems equally likely that 
Eisenhower, rather than adopting so uncharac- 
teristically Machiavellian a policy, was once 
again anxious not to cause offence, not to rock 
the boat, not to break up the team which had 
just appointed him their leader and who knew, 
so he thought, a great deal more of the game 
than he did. The critics of his military perform- 
ance were again proved right; at the moment of 
crisis he lacked that core of steel, that willing- 
ness to stand alone, which would have marked 
him out as a truly great man. 

But those who selected him as President 
knew what they were doing. Few people have 
ever been better qualified for the job. He was 
a highly competent administrator who had 
known his way around Washington ever since 
the 1930s, He was hard-working, persuasive 
and a quick learner. He communicated easily, 
handling the press with practised skill. 
(Ambrose makes the excellent point that 
Eisenhower appeared confused and unintel- 
ligible at press conferences only when he 
wanted to confuse and did not wish to be 
understood.) His appearance of indolence 
came only from wise delegation. He did indeed 
leave a great deal to Dulles, but only because 
he admired, trusted and (astonishingly) liked 
him; but he maintained rather heatedly that i 
“Dulles has never made a serious pronounce- I 

ment . . . without complete and exhaustive 1 
consultation with me in advance and, of ] 
course, my approval”. , 

Eisenhower’s real strength lay in foreign and 1 

military affairs. In those fields he had better i 
qualifications than any President of the United « 
States before or since, and it js on his perform- i 

ance in dealing with international relations that e 

the world will judge him. On domestic issues, t 
whatever his own feelings, he could not move 
too far ahead of his own party: whep Ambrose I 
accuses him of “misspng] a historic opportun- • £ 
ity to provide moral leadership” by backing I: 
Earl Warren over the Civil Rights issue, one d 
vyonders whether, within the political context n 
m which he had to operate, any such opportun - o 

• ity really existed. ^ ■ j 

. But in foreign and military affairs he was his tl 
own man. His prestige was immense, and der p 
servedly so. When he judged it militarily un- A 
feasible and politically disastrous to continue it 
or extend the Korean War, people, believed . w 

him. When for the same reasons he imposed a h« 
firm veto on American military involvement in • pi 

mdo-Cbina, nobody questioned it. He firmly a! 
quashed all doubts about American commit- • pi 
ment to Nato. He "managed” the crises over e< 
Quemoy-Matsu and over Berlin with a calm 
and firmness that made Kennedy’s handling of \ A 
the Cuba missile crisis seehi like the fumbling* hi 
of a neurotiq adolescent, In his battle against B 
the yoraciou? military requirements for evpr tic 
larger appropriations he achieved far greater ■ pr 

success than would have been possible for aOy . pr 
civilian - certainly greater than any of his sue- in 
cessots. Eisenhower, Ambrose reminds nS, tic 
_ knew the Pentagon qs well as apy man living: tiv 

he knew, hpw ingrained . Was the tendency to ne 
oq§e, to ask for' mpre. than was . co 
teally n^ce^ary’li Nor did hriseewhat all these idi 
weapons were fotV touch^rhe loathed and, ' an 
feared the Russians he regarded the;' prospect : i ' luc 
of War with them as Unthinkable,: and saw the • thi 

be * n * fc- keep-ii’-' 
W*®*! determnde. and • ’fin 


fell. 


teVrjtibd Eisenhower : 
much M ihiy did everyone else. He was een- 
Mnely dditeted tb finding some way to efljnlni ' ■ 
Sifcj ( ap artnsrrice which might * 


J to the wealrh and labour of all peoples". When he 
atic appointed Lewis Strauss chairman of the Ato- 
on mic Energy Commission in 1953 he told him 
*°d that "my chief concern and your first assign- 
ed ment is to find some new approach to the dis- 
Jnd arming of atomic energy". He never found it. 
nd ■ Whether the Russians would ever have made it 

r el- possible for him to do so we cannot tell. But 
he when it came to the point, Eisenhower always 
ile- took counsel of his fears and those of his more 
ras pessimistic advisers. "Despite all [hisj eloqu- 
ir- ence on the subject", writes Ambrose, “and 
I a despite his firm conviction that an arms race 
ag could only lead to disaster, he could not bring 
at himself or his nation to trust the Russians. ” Of 

ie course he may have been right not to do so. 
ie None the less, the combination of his constant 
to professions of devotion to disarmament and 
at peace with his reluctance to take any of the 
& harsh decisions required to achieve those pro- 
:e Fessed objectives leaves an impression, if not of 

k hypocrisy, then certainly of an ultimate lack of 
d will which, again, denies him a place in the first 
rank of world statesmen. 

e Eisenhower's mistrust of the Russians had 
graver consequences. Against a power which 
f like his present-day successors he regarded as 
an “evil empire", “nuclear war was unimagin- 
I able,” writes Ambrose, “limited conventional 
war unwinnable and stalemate unacceptable”, 
t That left one recourse only: the subversive 
: capabilities of the CIA; and about using these 

i Eisenhower showed no hesitation whatever. In 
t his Holy War against Communism, as in the 
Holy War against Nazism, no holds were 
barred. The greater the difficulty in using overt 
force, the greater the need to use covert. He 
used the CIA to “destabilize” the governments 
of Mussadeq in Iran and Arbenzin Guatemala. 
He ordered it in 1955, a year before the Hun- 
garian rising, to “create and exploit trouble- 
some problems for International Commun- 
ism", and within the Bloc itself to “develop 
underground resistance and facilitate covert 
and guerrilla preparations”. In the Congo an 
ugly question-mark hangs over his role in the 
assassination of Patrice Lumumba, and there is 
barely even a question-mark about his support 
for CIA attempts to assassinate Castro. It was 
Eisenhower who bequeathed to Kennedy the 
disastrous Bay of Pigs venture, his only caveat 
being that Castro should not be overthrown 
until there was a convincing “government in 
exile” for the United States to support. Those 
universally recognizable hallmarks of CIA op- 
erations, ham-fistedness and amorality, were 
the legacy of the Eisenhower years. 

There was another equally dark legacy. 
Eisenhower did indeed keep the United States 
from involvement fn an unwinnable war in 
Indq-Cbina, but It was he who invented “the 
domino theory”, that the “loss” of South Viet- 
nam would be followed inexorably by the loss , 
of all South-East Asia, Taiwan, India, the Phil- 
ippines and Japan. It was he who authorized i 
the creation of a South Vietnamese state sup-, i 
ported by A merican dollars and equipped with \ 
American arms, and effectively issued pro- I 
mlssory notes which his unfortunate successors i 
. were to be called, upon to honour. Eisen- l 
hower’s sureness of touch in dealing with Euro- 5 

• pean affairs- deserted him when he turned his i 

attention to the Pacific, where- his lack of ex- t 
perience compelled him to rely pn almost i 
equally ignorant advisers. t 

Elsenhower! in! fqct shared to the full the c 
- American illusion that the techniques which i 
nad been do successful in stabilizing Western . 8 
Europe could he applied with little ropdifica- ii 
Hon to the rest pf the world; and this in spite of 
pre-war experiences in the Philippines of the t 

• prowems Of controlBiig t&p wilftl' ambitions of " 

inexperienced i leaders in newly, created na- 1 & 
tjons. Yet against; this must be set his instinc- ti 

tiye understanding of the importance of those v 

.new. nations -of that 'Third World” which wak - o 
Coming into being during the course of his fcreT © 

Weucy. Hisenhower shared his countrymen’s '■* 
and-colonlalist jejrti'merits, and Was riOt de- Ic 
luded .by 1b6 arguments of “anti-cotrimynisrh" ■ p 

Fr « n ?|i and British tried to Ii 
- US aid' .in the maintenance 1 of their ■ 1 . (* 
Empires. ! He. krjew that Third World national- ' . Si 
ism was a powerful force, to be accommodated ; fi 
rather man bpppsed. And hit also kneW that , 

nafionalism was closely tied iip with a racial hi 
Self-consdousness which made it Instinctively p« 

nneH n In Tikiuj p.-. . . j. . r ~ 
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don’t realize there are five times as many non- 
whites in the world as whites.” Far more than 
most of his countrymen, Eisenhower foresaw 
that “if we cannot get a great number of the 
new countries committed to our side, the UN 
may soon be stacked against us". For a man 
who not only wanted to be liked but who be- 
lieved that his country was wholly admirable, 
the prospect was profoundly troubling. 

Prudence, therefore, rather than idealism, 
spurred Eisenhower to take such steps as lay in 
his power to secure racial integration at home, 
as prudence prevented him from taking it as far 
as Stephen Ambrose would wish. Prudence 
made him keep his military advisers on a tight 
leash and warn his successors against "the ac- 
quisition of unwarranted influence, whether 
sought or unsought, by the military industrial 


The underwater war 


taking any of the bold initiatives which might 
have defused the arms race and so pre-empted 
the rise of that influence. The cruel sobriquet 
of “General Eisenhowever” was not unearned. 
Nevertheless what the United States needed s) - 
that time ims a prudent President; one who 
would firmly resist the pressures for pre-emp- 
tive nuclear strikes, arms build-ups and milit- 
ary adventurism which were being engendered 
in those early years of the nuclear era by i 
disastrous, and alas very American mixture Of - 
hubris and panic. If the 1950s appear in retro- 
spect as an era of calm it is Eisenhower that w 
have to thank for it. He may not have beeni- 
great man but he was a wise and a humane one, 
He deserves to be remembered not for- the 
mistakes which he made, but for those which 
he did not make. 


Geoifrey Till 
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Ever since the days when submarines were 
regarded as unfair, underhand and damned 
un-English, the surfacing navies of the world 
have been exploring ways of keeping them 
under control. In general, they were at least 
moderately successful up to the end of the 
Second ^Vorld War; by forcing the world’s 
main battle fleets Into greater, discretion as 
they proceeded about the ocean and by mount- 
ing a ferocious but ultimately containable 
threat to merchant shipping, submarines 
changed- naval warfare but did not revolutior 
nize it; Willem Hqckmann’s Seek and. Sir Ike is 
an important contribution to' our understand- 
ing of how and why this was so. 

Dr Hackmann himself half-jokingly admits 
that what he has provided us with is an 
“archaeology of sonar" . By digging away in the 
scientific archives., he bqs produced An exhaus- 
tive, meticulous survey of the technical de- 
velopment i of the. means by. which submarines 
• could be first located and then attacked. As the 
.complex story emerges, all sorts of interesting, 
even bizarre, pjeces of information appear. We 
lqarh for Instance, that A4dj<i was not', after ai], 
named .after the Allied Submarine Detection 
, 'Investigation Committee, for no suqhi cpmmit- 
■ tee ever ejdstedf: Instead it came from “Anti- 
5ubm9rine Division-iq}”. In 1918 i crisis V 
finding the necessary quart? for Asdic sets was 
, Averted only by- 1 aiding the! Bordeaux ware- 
nouse of a French .Manufacturer Of Chandelier 
peqdants. Early underwater sound analysis in- 

. volved one exnert A'r i_ 




his head underwater. "On coming up, he lap; 
ped his head, producing a G sharp ‘skull note 1 
which he compared . . . with the sound he-had 
heard. The sailor then wrote this down- -I 
procedure which, Hackmann observes, was . 
ingenious but not profitable. 

This book is particularly valuable to navil 
historians for its interesting exploration of lb* 
complex relationship between science and (he. 
military in the production and use of weapowy 
and, more generally, in the running of a war. It 
is more important still, however, because the . 
technical developments which it explains bad 
and (since this is a continuing story with con- 
temporary relevance) continue to have, a fun- 
damental effect on the conduct of naval opera - ; 
tions. In the past, too much operational history 1 
has been written in ignorance of technical realty ! 
ties; Hackmaiiii’s book usefully corrects that • 
fault, but is not entirely free of its opposite : 
ignoring the background history, The general. ■ 
reader is nrit likely to make much of the sort ot ■ 

. bald technical information presented in. sudi'a . 
sentence as: “to prevent the carbon from 
ing, the microphone was supplied with an elec* • 
troinagnetic tapper operated from the bbscr^av- 1 
tionpost”. The connections between parri^hf 
technical developments and the ebb and flo*, 
of the submarine campaign in the two wbrld. 
•wars are not dearly presented, and the nro* 1 
• dfqpiatic thing about the book is its title. Bven ■ 
where the wider historidal background does 
appear, Dr Hackmano’s conclusion^ are debal-. ■■ 
, able. He lias produced an intensely specialist v , 
technical histdry and left it to more general j 
historians to discover the wider inpjlcationa of. 
the material his i admirable industry has Un®:'; 
vered. • : ' • ~ rib .' \ 
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Serenely in agreement 


John Kenneth Galbraith 
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In the years of these letters - if I may begin on a 
mildly personal note - 1 thought myself rather 
close to wartime affairs in Washington. In 
1940, 1 was on the staff of the National Defense 
Advisory Commission, the first of the war 
agendes. Thereafter, for two intense years, I 
was in charge of all price control operations. 
Then, later and briefly, I was in the Lend- 
Lease Administration and the preparatory 
agency for Unrra. Finally, in 1945, I was a 
director of the United States Strategic Bomb- 
ing Survey in Europe and Japan. In all these 
years, like others, I took pride In my access to 
privileged, if not terribly secret, information 
and made evident my pleasure in my superior 
knowledge. (My memory retains vividly a 
greatly off-the-record meeting of younger offi- 
cials at the Mayflower Hotel in the autumn of 
1940; there a well-placed Army intelligence 
officer just back from England told us that the 
RAF had suffered grievous defeats from the 
Luftwaffe, that it was only sensible in our plan- 
ning to assume that Britain was finished.) In 
the years since the war, I’ve been a fairly dili- 
gent reader of the memoirs and more formal 
histories of the time. 

I tell all this in order to say that neither from 
that early experience nor from the ensuing 
books -Churchill's memoirs and papers being 
the only possible exception - did I learn as 
much as from these three volumes. No one 
from now on can possibly pretend to a know- 
ledge of the larger events of these years who 
hasn’t read them. Nor should anyone pretend- 
ing to such knowledge suppose that he or she 
faces a painful obligation. On the contrary, the 
books are strongly addictive. One stays with 
them far into the night, always curious as to 
what the next letter or telegram will say, how 
this particular issue, difference or conflict will 
be resolved. 

Much of the credit for this compelling in- 
terest lies with Warren F. Kimball, who is 
Professor of History at Rutgers University. 
Though loosely described as the editor, he has, 
in fact, in the headnotes to the exchanges, 
written a superior history of military, political, 
economic and personal affairs as they bore 
upon action and decision in the months and 
years from September 11, 1939, when Chur- 
chill took office at the Admiralty, to April 11, 
1945, when, from Warm Springs, Georgia, 
Roosevelt sent the last of the letters before his 


chill, throughout these years and notably in the 
period before the attack on Pearl Harbor and 
again after the American forces in Europe be- 
came dominant, even overwhelming, was very 
much the junior partner, the pleading voice. 
Roosevelt had the money, the supplies, the 
merchant ships, the planes and the troops. But 
(his difference, one is compelled to believe, 
was extensively offset by the skill, reach and 
eloquence of Churchill’s persuasion. Every 
letter has his literary trademark, is replete with 
the Churchillian flourishes. One cannot sup- 
pose that he wrote all of the letters himself; he 
must have had some supremely talented 
ghosts. But one cannot doubt that he placed his 
own special imprint on them all. Here, worth 
citing in full, is his letter of congratulations to 
F.D.R. after his defeat of Wilkie in 1940: 

November 6, 1940 

From Former Naval Person to President, 

I did not think it right for me as a Foreigner to 
express any opinion upon American policies while 
the Election was on, but now I feel you will not mind 
my saying that I prayed for your success and that I am 
truly thankful for it. This does not mean that I seek or 
wish for anything more than the full fair and free play 
of your mind upon the world issues now at stake in 
which our two nations have to discharge their respec- 
tive duties. We are now entering upon a sombre 
phase of what must evidently be a protracted and 
broadening war, and I look forward to being able to 
interchange my thoughts with you In all that confi- 
dence and goodwill which has grown between us 
since I went to the Admiralty at the outbreak. Things 
are afoot which will be remembered as long as the 
English language is spoken in any quarter of the 
globe, and in expressing the comfort I feel that the 
people of the United States have once again cast 
these great burdens upon you, I must avow my sure 
faith that the lights by which we steer will bring us all 
safely to anchor. 

Roosevelt’s letters, in contrast, are in 
bureaucratic prose, grammatical but wooden. 
When he is tempted to a Churchillian flourish, 
it is not very exciting. This is his first letter after 
the attack on Pearl Harbor and the declaration 
of war: 

December8, 1941 

For the Former Naval Person: 

The Senate passed the all-out declaration of war 
eighty-two to nothing, and the House has passed it 
three hundred eighty-eight to one. Today all of us are 
in the same boat with yotT and the people of the 
Empire and it is a ship which will not and cannot be 
sunk. 

Churchill is stronger not only in style but on 
substance - on high military strategy, to which 
Roosevelt but rarely addressed himself, and on 
the international political matters with which 
much of the correspondence is concerned. For 
this last he evidently had, in Anthony Eden 
and the staff of the Foreign Office, much more 
competent support. The State Department, in 
contrast, was then headed by Cordell Hull, 
many of whose concerns - with eventual trade 
relations and like matters -bore only indirectly 
on war, or were a digression or obstruction. 
Then, in the last months, Hull was succeeded 


Overall, the correspondence runs heavily to 
political questions - to personalities, develop- 
ments and decisions in North Africa, Italy, 
France. Greece, Polund and, as the war drew 
loan end, in Germany. (Churchill, particular- 
ly, made dear his desire to keep political mat- 
ters nway from the military and in his own 
hands.) Two issues especially dominated this 
correspondence and, indeed, account for a fair 
proportion of the total exchange. One was how 
to deal with and manage de Gaulle , whom both 
leaders disliked, but whom Churchill was dis- 
posed to remember as the Frenchman who did 
not surrender in 1940 and who was, partly in 
consequence, the most effective French lead- 
er. Roosevelt, out of his own personal dislike, 
resisted until nearly the end, although here 
perhaps the Old Guard in the State Depart- 
ment with its ties to Vichy was also important. 

The other preoccupying political problem 
was Poland. Hie volume Of correspondence on 
this is huge and in roughly inverse proportion 
to the influence over Polish affairs that either 
leader was able to exercise. Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia are scarcely mentioned in 
these letters; and Romanin and Bulgaria rate 
only passing references (owtuds the end. Cer- 
tainly no one can doubt the superior capacity of 
the Poles to make themselves heard. Ultimate- 
ly, of course, neither Roosevelt nor Churchill 
had nny real effect on (he outcome; here, as 
elsewhere in Europe, the controlling influence 
was the occupying armies, and in Poland they 
were Stalin’s. 

Another continuing theme in these letters is 
how to persuade Stalin on the numerous mat- 
ters on which he needed persuasion - on the 
need for postponing the second front, on the 
huge and at times insufferable risks attending 
the convoys to Murmansk, on Poland, and on 
the rather smaller but much debated issue of 
where to have the meetings of the Big Three. 
In all these the surface fact was the extreme 
personal stubbornness of Uncle Joe, or U . J. as 
he was always called in the correspondence and 
which, it appears, he eventually heard about 
and did not like. The deeper fact, by no means 
unacknowledged in these letters, was the vastly 
greater burden of combat and death that was 
assumed by the Russian armies until very near- 
ly the last days of the war. One is reminded 
again and again of how two decisions of Hitler 
shaped the outcome, decisions on which those 
who are inclined to discover some enduring 
mark of genius, however evil, in Hitler's rule, 
should reflect. One was his decision to attack 
Russia and bring her huge armies into opposi- 
tion; the other, a mere five months and a few 
-days later, was to' declare war on the United 
States and thus to ensure that American atten- 
tion would be primarily focused on Germany, 
not on Japan: Rarely, if ever, have leaders in 
their wartime needs and policy been so 
favoured by an enemy; and Churchill, at least, 
leaves no doubt as to his awareness of his debt. 

Along with politics in the liberated coun- 


fata] stroke. Anyone writing in competition 
with Roosevelt and especially with Churchill 
risks being lost to sight. Professor Kimball's 
comment is in no way overshadowed; instead, 
his explanations of the context, which in the 
aggregate are almost as long as the letters 
themselves, emerge as an informed, thought- 
ful, literate and altogether indispensable guide 
to the correspondence. 

Kimball's effort Is hbt flawless. He is a trifle 
too eager to find disagreement and conflict 
between the two principals; a major lesson of 
this correspondence is how few such conflicts 
there were and with what tolerance and wis- 
4om those that developed were composed. He 
could have given a little more guidance as to 
the persohalities and competence of (he sup- 
porting casts, especially on, the American side. 
Most readers mil wish to know more about 
those who .were drafting the Roosevelt letters- 
or seeking to intrude their' views of policy 
needs. (On this a later word.) There are also 
occasional sihall ■ typographical or spelling' 
errors, although they are decidedly fewer than 
in the correspondence itself. These ‘last Kim- 
ball scrupulously notices and corfeots. 

. The first and most important thing, that 
emerges from the letters & the difference be- 
tween the two loaders in the eloquence, force 
and style of their letteifrand messages, a matter 
which, perhaps but , of fespfect;and affection for 
RdbWveip, 

: have seen have not SufffaOhtly stressed; ChuVr' 


by Edward Stettinius, a man of great personal 
beauty but deeply . dimmed perception; his 
appointment was made on the plausible theory 
that a vacuum was better than an obstacle. And 
behind Hull and Stettinius in those years were 
the old State Department professionals, self- 
regarded aristocrats - where else in the United 
. States government could a gentleman work? - 
who were profoundly though proudly income 
petent as regards the practical problems of the 
day. So for support on foreign policy Roosevelt 
had to rely on Harry Hopkins, Admiral Leahy . 
and others of his own personal staff- Accor- 
dingly, along with his eloquence, Churchill fre- 
qpently hdd the advantage of a better-consi- 
dered case, on& more in line with controlling 
circumstance, and one to which, in the end, 
Roosevelt repeatedly catne around. The read- 
er has, obviously , to guess to which of the meat 
Wartime initiatives the Churchill prose pndper- 
suasion! contributed. One cannot read these 
letters Without feeling that on the destroyer 
cjeal, Lentt-Leas? and the conferences that 
brought the leaders together on a hpsloflesser 
matters they vyere very important; They were 
clearly less Influential when it came to military 
matters: here Rqosevelf had the trusted and 
effective support 1 of George Marshall arid a 
consequence' was (hat Churchill failed in the 
exchanges' conceded with his Mediterranean 
arid Balkan ambition^, arid also with his grave 


tries, de Gaulle, Poland and Unde Joe, there is 
shipping: questions concerning the allocation 
of merchant shipping space and landing-craft 
to various oceans, and operations and reports 
on the course of anti-submarine operations 
come regularly into the letters. So, in a curious- 
ly blurred, amorphous and indecisive way, 4° 
various problems with China, Chiang Kai-shek 
and the China-Burma-India theatre. They are 
blurred at least partly because they do not 
focus on Churchill’s underlying commitment to 
India and to preserving the Empire. 

As notedj the meetings *7 in Argentina, at 
Casablanca, Quebec (twice) and In Teheran 
and Yalta with Stalin - are much discussed.- 
Everything, even the details of living accom- 
modation, enjoyed the personal attention of 
Churchill and Roosevelt, perhaps os a relief . 
from the heavier questions with whirih the rest 
pf the exchange is concerned. r A recurrent 
problem is how to keep down the number of 
people attending the conferences^ an effort 
that resulted lit total failure. In Washington , as 
also one supposes in. London* nothing so dls?. 
Anguished an official - not high military rank, 
not Cabinet position, not assumed self- import- 
ant - as an invitation to attend. iNothfrig was 
so terrible as jo be left behind. Ip the end, they 
came by, the planeload to what for most, as pil ’ . 
concerned wiih summitry must knpw, were 
days:’ oE elaborately camoufiRged urieriiploy- 
lArtft.'im et. jw l jvr.ir t-.-'i ri r>». »* . m i -* 
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between the two politicians, in a highly asym- 
metrical way. Churchill used the war cabinet 
and the House of Commons as a buttress to 
argument. Repeatedly, when he needed a 
modification or change of policy, he would 
plead his difficulties with his Cabinet col- 
leagues, the need to make a statement about 
the matter to the House. Churchill does not 
persuade the reader, and one doubts that he 
persuaded Roosevelt, that he was ever in much 
real trouble. Roosevelt, in contrast, had far 
more serious political problems in the Con- 
gress, with the electorate at large, and in the 
two elections he had to fight during the years of 
this correspondence. Though he does not often 
mention them, they are vividly evident as con- 
straints on what he can say or do. The reader 
will emerge from these letters with the feeling 
that Churchill, the leader of the lesser power, 
was far more secure in his authority. This, too, 
strengthened his hand. 

A few final thoughts remain. One is the 
great, indeed overriding, fact that both leaders 
preferred agreement to conflict. Success con- 
sisted in minimizing disputes, not winning 
them. As one reads these books, nothing is 
more certain than the satisfaction each prin- 
cipal felt In dispatching a letter that said, ”1 
agree”, or in confining action to the few 
amendments that would make ngreement 
possible. Had it been otherwise - had there 
been the normal desire of politicians to win 
their case - the history of these years would 
have been different and far less happy. 

One is also impressed with the extraordinary 
numbe r of matters they - again Churchill more 
than Roosevelt - kept wholly and solidly in 
mind. Neither was young; both had recurring 
episodes of ill health. But only in the last 
months - after the 1944 election - does one 
sense a decline in Roosevelt's perception and 
personal competence. And Churchill, of 
course, is strong to the end. 

Finally, were it not so normal in such mat- 
ters, one would be impressed with how little 
either leader ever reflects on the horror over 
which he presides - the personal terror of the 
foot soldier privately contemplating his prob- 
able death, of the B-17 or Bomber Command 
pilot knowing he may not return from his mis- 
sion, the merchant seaman looking out on the 
waters of the Arctic which he will most likely 
soon enter* or the ordeal of civilians in cities 
under attack. Of such matters there is no men- 
tion. Instead there is a serene quality about 
these letters that extends to the citing of casual- 
ty statistics and merchant shipping losses, and 
is altogether remote from what those im- 
mediately concerned endured. It has long been 
assumed that in resisting Overlord, Churchill 
was moved by his terrible memories of the 
Western Front, but this he nowhere makes 
explicit. Perhaps this serenity and detachment 
are inevitable. War requires that both leaders , 
and historians close their minds to the reality of 
conflict, and resort to their own form of 
psychological denial of the awfulness of man’s 
. aggression and response. 
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James Woolley 

PAUL V. THOMPSON and DOROTHY JAY 
THOMPSON (Editors) 

The Account Books of Jonathan Swift 
490pp. Scolar Press. £30. 

085967 570 X 

All his adult life, apparently. Swift recorded 
his expenses down to the last halfpenny. The 
surviving account books offer a striking per- 
spective on his daily experience - where he 
went, how he travelled, whom he saw, what he 
wore, what he ate, how he dealt with his ser- 
vants, how he tipped, how philanthropic he 
was. More than most authors, Swift wrote with 
vivid reference to the texture of everyday life, 
and any addition to our understanding of 
Swift’s own daily existence must be of no small 
interest. Indeed, not since David Nichol Smith 
published Swift’s letters to Charles Ford in 
1935 has the supply of published biographical 
data on Swift been so significantly increased. 

We see Swift winning and losing at ombre, 
basset, piquet, whist and backgammon -usual- 
ly small amounts, occasionally more, as when 
he takes £1 16s from the Duchess of Shrews- 
bury and Dr Arbuthnot. We see him buying 
wine, ale, usquebaugh, livers, licorice, glnger- 
brend and oranges. We see him paying £7 5s 6d 
to entertain the Brothers' Society at the 
Thatched House Tavern in St James’s Street in 
December 1711. This last item cost him the 
equivalent of an entire month’s living ex- 
penses. 

Even in his book-keeping, his characteristic 
acerbity is in evidence. He records card games 
with “Dr. Arrogance" - otherwise his friend 
Dr Richard Helsham of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin. He sometimes enters legal expenses under 
the heading “La Chicane"; he pays 6s lid "for 
wash ugly Slult" (presumably the laundress); 
and when his cousin Mrs Whiteway errs in an 
entry in the Cathedral charity accounts, he 
scolds, “Hang alba via for her blunders”. No 
doubt some of these entries are jokes. The 
point is that Swift does not confine himself to 
the straightforwardly factual, even in a docu- 
ment affording minimal scope for wit. 

Swift’s marginalia yield more affecting per- 
sonal glimpses. He occasionally notes an 
embarrassing fit of vertigo, the consequence of 
Mdnfere’s disease, from which he suffered vir- 
tually his entire adult life: “a small giddy fitt & 
swoon MD G d help me". Here he seems to 
want the prayers of "MD" - his cipher for his 
dear friends Esther Johnson (Stella) and Mrs 
Dirigley. And he records other momentous 
eveqts. On the death of his mother: "I have 
now lost my Barrier between me & Death; 
God grant I may live to be as well prepared for 
it, as I confidently believe her to have been. If 
the way to Heaven be through Piety, Truth, 
Justice and Charity she is there," 

Paul and Dorothy Thompson provide a 
transcript of all the extant account books - 
even those covering Cathedralfunds adminis- 
tered by Swift as Dean of St Patrick's. Eleven 
books survive, all but two of them in the Fors- 
ter Collection of the Victoria and Albert 
. Museum; the others are in the Rothschild Col- 
lection 'at Trinity College, Cambridge, and in •* 
the Royal Irish Academy in Dublin. 

• ■ ^Though these account books are being pub- . 
Ushed now for the first. time, they are not en- 
tirely unknown. N6 previous scholar has mar- 
shalled their evidence more extensively than 
IrVin Ehrenprels in his Swift; The ttmn, his 

■ HwAs. «pdt/ienge(l962r83).TheThompspns; * 
howpver, challenge Ehrenpreis’a famous 
chronicle.. of Swift’s growing attention , for • 
, Esther yanhomrigb (Vanessa) in I7f2. Ehren- ; 
preis found that Swift frequently recorded * 
visits t (q ; hife ^rf^ndsthe .Vatihomrighs in the : 

• account books, but' Emitted reference to them , 
.irtthe / outnql to Stella. That su.ch concealment ; 

, ; jtooH fcfoce ismdyf ^ear; its purpose and extent . 

! 'iore ; ppdri to debated ' '• j |J ' 

.■ j -Ejjrferipfeijff bbncluded that Swift visited the 
: Vanhqmftgh'i primarily because of hisinfotua- ■ 
i.tion; with 1 Vanessa iatid'. that he Was keeping a 
V IjmoWledge af fthis infetuatfort from Stella. ! 

; concluded that in the spring 
; aiid summer .of 17 l2Swi ft was seeing Vanessa '. 

v at hfkfriAnrt TrtUii j- .LL 


tense, that he was not conducting any assigna- 
tions, and that he concealed from Stella his 
frequent dinners with the Vanhomrighs simply 
because he knew Stella disapproved of them as 
people of “no consequence". In the Thomp- 
sons’ view, Swift and Vanessa's mutual in- 
fatuation became clearonlyinSeptember 1712 
when she appeared at Windsor to visit him; 
from then on Swi ft suppresses her name in the 
account books as well as the Journal to Stella. 
The upshot, if the Thompsons' arguments are 
accepted, is that Swift is less guilty of leading 
Vanessa on than he had seemed. 

On the other hand, as early as December 
1711 Swift had written Vanessa a private note 
including this sentence: “Adieu till we meet 
over a Pott of Coffee, or an Orange and Sugar 
in the Sluttery, which 1 have so often found to 
be the most agreeable Chamber in the World.” 
Yet there is probably less to this passage than 
meets the eye. It should be said in any case that 
neither Ehrenpreis nor the Thompsons believe 
Swift and Vanessa engaged in sexual intimacy. 
But the course of their emotional intimacy is a 
complex question whose nuances affect our 




understanding of Swift’s great poem Cadenus 
and Vanessa. The Thompsons' edition will 
both permit and provoke readers to examine 
all the evidence for themselves. 

Access to the evidence is easiest through the 
introductory notes, on such topics as Stella and 
Vanessa, Friends and Relations, Servants, 
Travels, Health, Clothing, Food, Horses, 
Lodgings. There is an extensive set of notes on 
Swift’s livings and church income as well as an 
admirable discussion of the account books and 
their provenance. This part of the volume will 
be of immediate use to the general reader as 
well as the specialist. 

but it must be acknowledged that the trans- 
cripts themselves are not easy reading. It takes 
practice to make one’s way through a page 
filled with lines like Chair M r Addis®. 6 d . Vi 
Coff. 3 d , S mU . l d -21. Sac™' l s -l d - 0-1-1 IV*”. 
This line, for August 20-21, 1709, in Dublin, 
shows that Swift paid an English six- 
pence (worth 6V*d in Ireland) as chair fare to 
visit Addison, then secretary to Lord Lieu- 
tenant Wharton; he paid threepence in a cof- 
feehouse; he paid a penny for some item(s) too 
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Isaak Crulkshank’s "A Vestry Dinner, taken from H.L. Mallalleu's Dictionary of British Watercolour 
Artists up to 1920 (557pp. The Antique Collectors' Club. 0 902028 63 4). 


small to mention; and the next day, a Sund*, : 
he gave an English shilling ( = 13 pence ImhU 
the sacrament of Holy Communion. The taw r 
of these expenditures was Is llV*d Irish, fifj! 1 
Irish valuation of English coinage is kept « 
mind, many seemingly odd amounts in the 
Irish accounts become explicable as round ' 
figures: 2s 8V*d is an English half-crown) ! 

The transcripts are without annotation »' 
though the need is portly met by the elaborate ' 
introductions and by an index of proper namei 
a concordance to other words, and an explana! 
tion of some 400 abbreviations Swift uses •; 
Readers will have to remember, though, that a 
concordance is not an index. Someone in- 
terested in, say, Swift’s library would, by con- 
suiting “books" in the concordance, find only 
the least informative entries in the accounts - 
purchases of unnamed books. He would have 
to check the index of proper names to come 
across Swift’s purchases of Plautus (£1 10s),of ' 
Plato (£1 10s), of Poole's massive Synopsis I 
Criticorum (£4), or of a set of neo -commedh 
dell ’ arte plays - the Thidtre Italien at 5s 6d. \ 

The transcriptions, which I have spot- 1, 
checked against photographic reproductions^ ; 
the Rothschild and Royal Irish Academy 
account books, appear accurate, and the de- ! 
ciphering of Swift's small, careless, cramped * 
writing is sometimes brilliant. Regrettably, tbt ■ 
volume includes no facsimile reproduction by 
which the reader can appreciate his debts tolhe 
transcribers. (The introduction seems to prom- 
ise such a facsimile, but it is not in fact In (be 
book.) In the face of the inherent difficulty oi -. 
the original script, an occasional correctional 
be expected. To my eye, the word transcribed 
as “ScriY 1 *" on page 164 is clearly “sacr i .”-tbal ; 
is, "Sacrament". A few other venial slips my • 
be noted; the Theophilus Swift papers are in 
the National Library of Scotland, not the Foil- ’ 
ter Collection; a “Night-gown Stuff Ac.” (nol : 
“Stuff* as the editors transcribe it) is a dressing ; 
gown made of stuff, ie, woollen cloth, not ant '• 
“stuffed" or “quilted" . Two totals seem to hwe , 
been inadvertently omitted in transcribing the 
January 1735 expenses (page 242). And Ibe . 
editors deserved better from their printer tipi r 
to have a marginal note run right off. the page 
and out into space (page 63). 

But these are minor shortcomings. Admlren ■ 
of Jonathan Swift will want to study and anno- 
tate this book. It is a welcome companion lo 
the riches of the Journal to Stella and the Cor - . ' 
respondence and will be much quarried. . . , 
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DAVID VAISEY(Edttor) 

The Diary of Thom as Turner 1754-1765 . 

386pp. Oxford University Proas. £17,50. 
0192117823 ; 

Thomas Turner kept a general store, and also a 
voluminous diary (111 volumes survive) Of his 
early manhopd In the Sussex village of East 
Ho&thly. The diary has been known for more 
than a century, and a selection of it has occa- 
sionally been available, most recently as The 
Diary of a Georgian Shopkeeper (1979), which 
waS mairily a rollicking but repetitive account 
of rural jollity. This new selection has been 
edited by David Vaisey; who has managed to 
reprint more than 130,000. of the original third 
of a million words, and shows Turner to have 
been remarkable Wcdrder of the fine detail of 
mid-eighteenth-century rural life. 

The best thing about the diary is that, even 
tnore than most diarists. Turner seems to have 
beep unsure as to why he was keeping it, and so 
he kept it; at one time or another, for almost ; 
every, Imaginable^ purpose! Sometimes' .it 
appears to be a private receptacle for his most • 
uncharitable thoughts about his Wife and 
neighbours, 1 sonretiriles it. seems, intended to 
vindicate his behaviour towards them to post- 
efity. It is an auxiliary account book, of gamb- 
ling losses ns well as of business transactions, 
but also a spiritual exereise-book, in which 
weakniesses .are confessed,' resolutions made,- . 
ahd medltadonsico'mposed bn foe teachings of 
religion nnd oil the irreligious luxury of the 

lOP ll an' IntuntAn. L.*. . 


which must have been an object of envy, too, 
to the poor of the parish, to whom Turner 
acted as an efficient but relatively generous 
overseer, often representing (or so he tells us) 
their interests to a vestry most of whose mem- 
bers seem to have represented only their own. 
But Vaisey has still found room for the unin- 
■ tended humour of Turner’s doleful accounts of 
merry-making, composed on the mornings of 
repentance, in a village where Christmas could 
be celebrated until spring, and where Turner 
could find so many opportunities to fall down 
in a drunken stupor, and then to kneel In extra- 
vagant remorse, that at times the life in which 
he claims to have found so little joy seems to 
, have been a continuous oscillation between the 
pleasures of the flesh and those of the spirit. 

Diaries are more resistant than autobiogra- 
phy, or even ,than private letters, to the experi- 
ence of life as pattern or progress, rather than 
as an uneven sequence of ups and downs. They 
are consequently more hospitable to minute 
detail than any other kind Of narrative; and it is 
certainly as a minutely detailed record that 
Turner's diary is most of value - for example, 
iri his elaborate accounts of the efforts he 
makes to ensure that baktards will not become 
a charge on the- parish^.- or to administer 'the 
laws of settlement. He reqpjtis at lqrigth the 
shifts that even a moderately' prosperous 
tradesman might be drryeiito;jn order to keep 
a business afloat Jn a place where accounts 
Were rarely settled m cash; arid at ia timfe when 
the credit of h'couijtry bank was not much gpod 
beyond Ils imriiediate lOcality.^He is especially 
itjfpririadve about prices: at a time when wheat 
was 5s a bUsheC . and “rciparkably dear" 
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sive charge on the parish for boarding out i' I' 
pauper child. But he shows no particular sur- j. 
prise at being charged 5s for three nights' stab- ■ 
ling - could it really have cost more than ten ;/ 
times as much to feed and look after, a horse as - 
to feed, clothe and look after a ten-year-old .• 
child? . . 

The social historian has probably been bet- ,. - 
ter served by this excellent selection than the 
historian of literature. Though Vaisey Hsh . 
everything that Turner records himself as hav- [,... 
ing read, many of his opinions on bppks iia» . 
apparently been omitted, it seems because £'• 
they were not especially original, when , 
their very unoriginality that Is of interest. Tor- ■ 
ner read much of what we might imagine s . 
moderately well-educated man of his palUnj « 
would have read : Clarissa, Sherlock on death, ; 
Hervey, 77ie Seasons, Night Thoughts (epu- ■ : 
ticular favourite), Tillotson, Hudlbras, no45 ; 
of The North Briton (which “breathed a Pp!™.-- 
of liberty”) and so on. He also got hold of many 1 >;•.■ 
more rechercM volumes: all Smart's Seatoniafl r y 
poems, even George Bally's 1756 . Seatbniah, 
Pittori de Tournefort, and a range of idore.w j. ■ 
less obscure diyines who probably came' Ws >- 1;" 
way as often by chance as by choice. His liter".' 
toy judgments arp unsurprising, both in ron-^ ; 
tent and Vocabulary, but pondered, thought' 
ful, -and ini that sOjose his own. Social historian! * D- .. 
may have difficulty in deciding oh the 
sentatlyehess of Turner’s evidence, esperiaiiy ' 1 ? ■ 
bn the administration of the poor laW, but 1 m ^ ■ 
problem for histbrians of literature is no W : 
intriguing: how typ'icaj ‘is it, that a style^.-f-.;, 

lecHnin iia nf IlMrafv liiHoi«l»nt ihrt art W'Hr f ' 


technique of literary judgment that are typiw ^r . : 

of the metropolitan culture should have 
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The maze of thought and feeling 
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and influence 
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Biographical and critical work on Pope is act- 
ive these days, but tentative in its arguments. 
The next major event will be the publication in 
June of Maynard Mack’s biography, a work 
many years in the making. 

David Fairer in Pope’s Imagination main- 
tains that our sense of Pope's poetry has been 
misled by Romantic and modern distinctions 
which Pope and his contemporaries didn't 
make; notably between imagination, fancy, in- 
vention, fantasy and other faculties. It was the 
developing interest in “the Sublime", he 
thinks, which made writers in the second half 
of the eighteenth century distinguish imagina- 
tion from fancy. "A witty author is a man of 
lively Fancy", James Beattie wrote in 1783. 
“but a sublime poet is said to possess a vast 
imagination.” Even then, Beattie didn't 
bother with the distinction. The necessity 
arose, I think, only when the workings of the 
imagination came to seem portentous (the im- 
agination as a means of grace) at one extreme, 
and dangerously wild at the other (the shortest 
way to Bedlam). Foirer's point is that "Pope’s 
humanist fascination with the paradoxical na- 
ture of man" would have a better chance of 
being understood if it were seen as consonant 
with Renaissance faculty psychology. Em- 
phasizing that he takes Pope to be “the heir of 
the Miltonic-humanist tradition", he argues 
that for a Renaissance writer “the faculty of 
‘fancy’ or 'Imagination’ (Greek phantasla, 
Latin imaglnatlo ) occupied one of the three 
cells which made up the human brain”, the 
other two being ratio and memoria. Imagina- 
tion was understood to be an attribute of man’s 
“sensitive soul", and therefore active indepen- 
dently of the “rational soul". The work of the 
imagination was to produce Images, leaving it 
to ratio to judge and discriminate them. The 
claims of reason and morality would have to be 
enforced In the end, against the counterclaims 
of desire, charm, beauty, the delight of trivial 
images, diverse gallantries and shows - but 
only in the end, and after allowing for the 
"complex play of sympathies which we value in 
literature generally”. 

Fairer concedes that Romantic criticism re- 
tained something of this psychology: the gist of 
it is in Keats’s letter to Woodhouse of October 
27, 1818, where he says that the imagination 
“has as much delight in' conceiving an Iago as 
an Imogen”. Presumably Fairer would be hap? 


py if we took our bearings, while reading Pope, 
from Keats and Byron rather than from Words- 
worth and Coleridge. But it is strange lo find 
him making a distinction of his own, having 
warned us off Coleridge’s. I see the merit of 
regarding imagination as an autonomous facul- 
ty, so that the play of pleasure and sympathy 
can have its livelong day, but i don't sec why it 
is necessary to distinguish, as he insists, be- 
tween the “divine” imagination and the 
“base". The only reason he gives for making 
the distinction is that it will discourage us from 
generalizing about some single “Renaissance 
attitude” towards the imagination: if we prom- 
ise nol to, I suppose we don’t need it. 

In the light of these considerations, Fairer 
reads Eloisa to Abelard , The Rape of the Lock , 
Epistle to a Lady and the Dunciad Variorum of 
1729. And very interestingly, too. The clearest 
sign of his particular way of reading the poems 
is his account of (he sylphs in the 1714 version 
of The Rape of the Lock : where other readers 
are glum or stern about them. Fairer wants to 
take them as being removed from moral 
judgment, enjoying images for their pro- 
fusion and variety. “What are the sylphs, 
then,” he asks with an impresario’s flourish, 
“but Pope’s most powerful and sustained Im- 
age for the imagination?” Judgment Day will 
come, but not yet, O Lord, not yet. 

David B. Morris’s Alexander Pope: The 
genius of sense is very long; longer than it had 
to be: he touches nothing that he docs not 
suborn. “This study of Pope", he writes, “aims 
to encompass his entire career, treating speci- 
fic poems at considerable length.” What gives 
the book coherence, he claims, "is a series of 
recurring topics, issues, and themes". A study 
in (hematics, os he describes it, “with its recur- 
sive ebb and flow, offers a way of understand- 
ing how thoroughly Pope devoted his career to 
the refinement which comes through repeated 
acts of perception, with their reopening and 
shifting of perspectives". We cannot under- 
stand Pope fully, it appears, “without immers- 
ing ourselves in the historical life which his 
works helped to create and which they so fully 
engaged". 

In the event, Morris hasn’t done all these 
services. His procedure is to propose a critical 
or explanatory concept, give a lengthy account 
of its provenance in Augustan thought, and 
move it into the vicinity of Pope's poetry. The 
concepts include these:' character, history, 
autobiography, style, play, criticism, judg- 
ment, refinement, revision, sense and genius. 
It is hard to believe that any reader willing to 
read Pope’s entire work is so uninformed as to 
stand in need of Morris’s lore on all these mat- 
ters. Some of the topics are standard issues; 
Virgil’s presence in Windsor-Forest, Lucretius’ 
more arguable relation to An Essay on Man. 
Sometimes Morris’s commentary on the poems 
is a matter of bringing up much heavy artillery: 
Foucault on madness, KoesUer on dreams, 
when the poem is The Dunciad. But what 
makes the book appear laboured and dogged is 
Morris’s failure to see that many of his inter- 
pretations are wearisome. It would be good to 
read a stirring account of An Essay on Criti- 
cism, but the hope of finding one recedes when 
Morris writes: “I wish to propose a very dif- 


ferent view: that An Essay on Criticism is an 
original and significant contribution to the his- 
tory of critical theory. " Such contributions, in 
niy view, sell for two -a- penny, nnd meanwhile 
Pope’s poem is, isn’t it, a poem? 

Morris is too patient with himself. He plods 
his way through the poems, as if his reader 
hadn’t u copy of the text at hand. On the Essay 
on Man he reports that "Pope’s opening lines 
inform us unambiguously that the mighty maze 
is not without a plan”. Morris eventually says 
more useful things about the poem, but he 
always assumes that his reader can’t read any- 
thing for himself. Much of the commentary, I 
am afraid, is banal. Indeed, Morris, not con- 
tent to produce his own commonplaces, seeks 
them in other writers: "As Nelson Goodman 
rightly observes, ‘What is said, how it is snid, 
what is expressed, und how it is expressed, stc 
all intimately related and involved in style.’ " 
On the Epistle to a Lady and the other Moral 
Essays , Morris is impelled to comment that 
they “present death as a metaphorical equiva- 
lent of failures in the art of living": 

The earlier consoling, elegiac tone disappears as the 
epistles fill with images of madness, obsession, cold- 
ness, self-hatred, inertia, and futility: 

Still round ami round the Ghosts of Beauty glide. 
And haunt the places where their Honour dy‘d. 

Such mechanical dcnth-in-llfe is Pope’s recurrent 
metaphor foi the failures of character that doom 
mankind to the wasted existences exemplified by 
Wharton and Atossa. 

The commentary on these lines represents it- 
self as dose work, but it is not; a point suffi- 
ciently made by recalling Empson’s extraordi- 
narily telling analysis of them in Seven Types of 
Ambiguity. 

Like Fairer in one respect, Morris makes 
much of the paradox in his efforts to character- 
ize Pope's sensibility. But he finds it where it 
doesn't seem to appear, as in the Epistle to 
Bollngbroke: 

AU Nature is but Art, unknown to thee; 

All Chance, Direction, which thou cans! not see; 
All Discord, Harmony, not understood; 

AH partial Evil, universal Good. 

Morris comments that "Pope's equations, 
however, conceal in their plainness an obvious 
paradox. Traditional opposites are somehow , 
transformed into identities: Nature is Art, 
Chance is Direction, Discord is Harmony." 
But this isn’t what Pope is saying. He is saying 
that if we were to entrust ourselves to the “one 
Disposing Power", and see through His eyes, 
we would discover that what we now regard as 
chance is really direction, etc, etc. No paradox 
arises, because seeing things as chance and 
seeing them as direction ore not simultaneous 
perceptions, they are successive. One replaces 
the other. What we understand as harmony, 
we no longer construe as discord. 

Brean S. Hammond's Pope and Bollngbroke 
aims “to restore Bolingbroke to his deserved 
prominence as an influence on Pope’s thought 
and on the direction of his poetic talent, even If 
this influence was not always beneficial (as 
perhaps in the Essay on Man it was not)". The 
book is, in that respect, a riposte to Maynard 
Mack, who in the Twickenham edition of the 


Essay made light of Bolingbroke as Pope's ma- 
jor source. 

Bolingbroku’s reputation, till recently, has 
been very poor. Pope revered him: "Nothing 
can depress his Genius: Whatever befall him, 
lie will still he the greatest man in the world, 
either in his own time, or with posterity.” But 
Samuel Johnson's opinion has carried more 
weight: “He was a scoundrel, and a coward: a 
scoundrel, for charging a blunderbuss against 
religion and morality; a coward because he had 
not resolution to fire it off himself, but left half 
a crown to a beggarly Scotchman to draw the 
trigger afteT his death." (The Scotsman was 
David Mallet, who published Bolingbroke's 
Philosophical Works in 1754.) Nobody claims 
that Bolingbroke was a clean-living, straight- 
shooting man: he was a libertine. But there has 
been a dispute about his public life: was he a 
Jacobite rascal, or merely naive in thinking 
(hat a Patriot King would work a miracle and 
make political wrangling unnecessary? Ham- 
mond associates himself with H. T. Dickinson, 
Isaac Kramnick and other scholars who have 
been giving Bolingbroke a belter press recently 
and convicting him of nothing more heinous 
than errors of judgment. 

But the argument is more subtle than 1 have 
implied. Hammond doesn't maintain that the 
Essay on Man is versified Bolingbroke, or that 
Pope submitted himself to his master on every 
philosophic point. He thinks that it was Boling- 
broke's personality nnd conversation, more 
than his writings, that attracted Pope; and that 
Pope showed himself capable of distancing his 
work from Bolingbroke's influence when the 
need arose. He has an impressive chapter on 
the Epistle to Bollngbroke, arguing that the 
poem represents not merely Pope's absorption 
of Bolingbroke’s concerns but a critical analy- 
sis of that absorption; as if it showed Pope 
having second thoughts about Bolingbroke's 
deism and drawing back from it in some dread 
for his soul. This chapter is fine work, offering 
a persuasive version of (he relation between 
Bolingbroke and Pope rather than the lurid 
one we have mostly inherited. 

Biographically, Hammond’s most interest- 
ing suggestion is that Pope’s friendship with 
Bolingbroke was based upon the Jacobitism 
they shared. The main evidence he offers is 
that when Bolingbroke left England in May 
1735, Pope consoled himself by mixing in new 
company, especially that of his recently ac- 
quired friend Viscount Cornbury, a man who 
was certainly plotting a Jacobite rebellion. 
Pope was already Impressed by the fBCt that 
Cornbury had refused a government pension 
of £400 offered through Lord Essex - "How 
could you tell* my Lord, that I was to be sold? 
or al least how could you know my price so 
exactly?" - so the friendship probably began 
with that refusal. But Pope must have known, 
especially if Bolingbroke had brought them 
together, what Cornbury was up to. Hammond 
is riot the first scholar to think of Pope’s Jaco- 
bite affiliations - Howard Eiskine-HU! has 
pondered the matter, and decided that Pope 
was no Jacobite, after all. But the question has 
been opened again. In this, as in. so much else, 
we await Maynard Mack. 


J 
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JOHN H. JOHNSTON 

The Poet and the City : A study in urban 

perspectives 

295pp. University of Georgia Press. $25. 
0802307149 • - ■ 

The brriadth of John H. Johnston’s survey 
(ranging from Virgil to Allen Ginsberg), is 
matched by its discrimination; he sidesteps the 
satirical tradition of poetry about urban life, 
to concentrate on the urban poem as a sub- 
species of the poetry of place. Professor John- 
ston teases the form out of literary history, 
detective-wise, dreatiag its outlines as he goes. 
The archetype Of topographical poems in 
Eriglish is Sir John Denham’* Coopers W in 
which London is viewddi from a distance, as 
part of a physical landscape nnd within amoral 
scheme. Thd Industrial Revolution, and the 
• development of the ipodoni metropolis, 


changed the poetry written in this mode: 
Richard Jago's Edge-Hill is a celebration of his 
native Warwickshire, but his writing about 
Birmingham vividly documents the brutality 
and vigour of the primitive industries taking 
shape there. 

But these energies could not be' contained 
within the genre: Johnston’s attention is di- 
vided between the history of form and the 
effects of history on form. The historical criix is 
matched by. a poetic one; the topographical 
ppem gives way to an autobiographical poetry 
of urban experience, with Wordsworth as its 
key figure (Johnston calls Book VII of Tfce 
Prelude the best city poem Written in English 
in the nineteenth century). Pope's "gjitt'ring 
Spires"; become a “monstrous ant-hill’’, an 
urban landscape tluough which the poet 
mOYes, and in which no man knows his neigh- 
bour- . ; • 

- The supreme poets of the modern city, for 
jdhhston, . are Baudelaire ; and Eliot, In W 
Plkllrs ifa mat, ftiq pbetS to fans and 


its inhabitants strikes “a complex note of ming- 
led horror, tenderness, and pity”. Both Eliot 
and Baudelaire make the city a spiritual condi- 
tion, beyond title physical and social reality dis- 
played in John Gay’s Trivia, for example. The 
Waste Land , which dominates modern Urban 
poetry, is by Virgil out of Baudelaire. The 
topographical poem lives agriiri in Eliot's pre- 
cise references to London streets and districts, 
but the relevance of Stetson's planted corpse, 
for instance, as a perverse urban variant qo the 
labor hnprobus of tho Georgies, is doubtful and 
the analysis generally seems to mislay the farce 
ofthe later poem. * - 

It is the fact'of its Influence that Is important, 
however. The book exhibits a special selectiv- 
ity' at many points, arid Johnston’s unstated 
purpose i& the construction of a tradition/ This - 
has its revaluations (Wordsworth as a city poet, 
for example), and it Is capable of “placing" 
later poets in terms of the eariior. e.e^cum- 
mlngs is compared to Gay,, and Hart Crane 
to ^Jiiompsori, while the principal New World 


riposte to Eliot, Paterson, is paired with 
Drayton’s Poiy-Oibion\ Johnston's close read- 
ing makes a convincing case for the uncon- 
scious parallel. He' suggests that contemporary 
poets have used topographical forms in tin en- 
deavour to manage their awareness that "the 
metropolis has begun to act in a flagrantly 
negative fashion". ' 

The two themes of formal and environmen- 
tal influence are thus united. The palpable 
effort of constructing u unified poetics of the 
city is part of its value. Tills is n walk through 
the City of poetry, and the sense it gives of 
streets as yet unexplored makes it an interest- 
ing and important book. 

Two recent publications of the Augustan 
Reprint Society (William Andrews Clark 
Memorial Library. University of California! 
Los Angeles) are Satires Written by Mr. White- 
head (1748) by Paul Whitehead and The 
Female Advocate; A Poem (i 774), by Mary 
Scott. 
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Heaven and Earth is not a very good novel, 
though it has some virtues. It begins badly, but 
there is a point in the middle at which it prom- 
ises to achieve sense and strength. The promise 
is not fulfilled; it breaks up in a surfeit of vio- 
lent incident - a rape, a manslaughter, an 
assault, a prostitution, a death by spontaneous 
combustion, a shotgun conversion to Catholic- 
ism - and expires in a flutter 9 f loose ends; 
designer loose ends, but loose ends just the 
same. 

It begins badly in Chaworth, a largely Victo- 
rian city in the East Midlands, whose houses 
rise in ranks towards the minster, broadside on 
the bluff; a city rendered dramatic by numen. 
anxiety and weather, and located, in modern 
fictional England, somewhere between Iris 
Murdoch’s Ennistone (in The Philosopher's. 

Pupil) and Roger Sermon’s Flackwell (in Fort- 
night's Anger). In Beacon Terrace we find the 
Shands and their neighbours, reciting their 
lives in conversation, rehearsing their past his- 
tories in a highly improbable way in order to 
convey large quantities of information to the 
renders of Heaven and Earth. 

This is a standard device in fiction, and one 
that nearly aiwajrs fails. But in this particular 

Introducing Nothing 


case the main problem lies elsewhere - it lies in 
the intense puerility and appalling unstop- 
pability of the Shands' logic-chopping banter, 
their cheap repartee and truly desperate wit. 
Families are often silly together; foolish jokes 
are a common carrier of affection. But this is 
something else ; this is pathological. Nothing, it 
seems, can deflect Frederic Raphael’s cold 
characters from their loveless rallies, their rote 
jokes and mocking exchanges; no pun is too 
feeble for them. It is as if their creator feels a 
continual urge to prove himself to be some sort 
of top-flight, whip-cracking ringmaster of the 
performing word. But neither his immense 
erudition in the matter of domestic discord, 
nor the hothouse bloom on his insights, nor the 
occasional brilliance of his (visual rather than 
psychological) observations can suffice to 
counterbalance the general and mounting 
effect of out-and-out linguistic spivvery. 

Pamela Shand is a physiotherapist, but her 
character is not made out. She is little more 
than an initially promising assemblage of fea- 
tures, a structural element of plot, an unfur- 
nished locus of utterances. Her husband Gid- 
eon hacks for a living, working for the Open 
University, translating French novels, lectur- 
ing at the local prison and writing history pro- 
grammes for East Midlands television - a man 
of great gifts (not proven) who ruined his life 
twenty years ago by writing a highly polemical 
review in which he (justifiably) attacked the 
Master-to-be of the Cambridge college at 
which he was about to get a fellowship. The 
Shands have two children-Tom, about twelve 


Stephen Clark 


STANISLAWLEM 
Imaginary Magnitude 
Translated by MurcE. Heine 
248pp. Seeker and Warburg. £8.95. 

0 43624408 X 

Stanislaw Lem’s concern with imaginable 
forms of non-human, un-living intelligence 
(previously embodied in stories of a distant 
past or future when the dominant intelligences 
are constructs, as unlike our computers as hu- 
man persons are unlike primitive chordates) 
here takes shape in a collection of introduc- 
tions to various books that someone may write 
within the next century (but probably will not). 
Doubtless Lem has chosen this genre partly 
because many of the ideas he canvasses could 
ijot stand a lengt hier exposure; the j oke is too 
. weak, or the philosophy too feeble. But there 
is perhaps a mdre serious, and more honour- 
able reason. : • 

The reason that Lem offers in the first Intro- 
duction - to Imaginary Magnitude itself - is 
that he wishes to give introductions, as if were 
an obscure species, their chance of glory, asan 
art-form appropriate to an age where Nothing 
any more is predetermined. Nothing is the 
right and proper style or plot or climax: 

So I shall show you Introductions .as one shows a 
nchly carved doorframe chased la gqld and sur- 
mounted by counts and griffins on a majestic lintel. I 
shall swear by its solid, harmoniously' massive side 
lacing us, so that as I open it with the concentrated 
effort of the arras of my spirit, I may thrust the reader 
. Ibto nothing and thereby simultaneously. snatch him 
Q wsy from all existences and' worlds: ■ ' 

Three, o.f the introductions afetq.' minor 
works; Strzybisfc's Necrobe#, a collection of X- 
ray cinematographs. of persons walking, danc- 
ing and -copulating, of which the supremo ex- 
ample Is "Pregnant | Woman" , both memento . 
mori and. ‘•determined affirmation"; Gulliver V 
• Erunilcsi a ridiculous story of bacteria evolved' 
to the point of inscribing English sentences in 
Morse-code bn. their Petri dishes (Lem does . 
not pretend that the.bacteria understand what 
they write: if is syntax, not semantics that do* ■ 
termines what they do); and VestrendV 
tddpedid in 44Magnetomes, a perpetually up- 
dated prognosis of what' will be discovered in 
fhp ; fiitiire/A slightly ihbre serious text iptro- 
.dueps the History of Bitlc Literature, a parddy 
df contempocary hermeneutics, dealing with 
computer-generated fiction . The most pleasing 
notion here is qf an abstract model of a text, or 
of an author’s entire output, which can then be 
grasped as a mathematically describable, and 
-perhaps aesthetically pleasing whole. Some- 


times that model has gaps- the texts the author 
did not get round to writing - which the 
machines can fill. “The first work of bitic 
mimesis to gain world renown was a novel by 
Pseudodostoevsky. The GirT. The computer- 
intelligences soon advance beyond anything 
that can be interpreted by human intelligence: 
even in the early efforts they do not mean what 
we imagine they do, and themselves despair of 
any proof that human beings really think. 

The last, and longest set of introductions 
comprise Golem XIV: a foreword by the 
machine’s begetter; a preface on behalf of the 
military establishment (which had hoped to 
make a master strategist); an inaugural lecture, 
and a final one, by Golem XIV itself (which has 
declined to play the military and political 
game). The problem with composing a mes- 
sage from a superhuman intelligence is that 
one needs to be convincingly superhuman: 
merely saying that one' knows things that ono’s 
audience are too stupid or too emotional to 
appreciate wUl hardly do. Golem XIV’s mes- 
sage is that, being what we are, we take our 
local and personal interests far too seriously. 
Golem itself knows that it Is nearly at the bot- 
tom of the hierarchy of intelligences, and 
(jokingly?) suggests that stellar intelligences 
have for millions of years been practising 
cognitive collaptic astroengineering, whose 
side-effects [quasars or black holes] you take to 
be fiery freaks of nature". Its message, in brief, 
is a modernized version of Neo-Platonism, 
romplete with hierarchies, impersonal (angel- 
ic) intelligences, and an insistence (like Lao 
Tfcu’s) that those who ‘‘know’’ don’t speak. So 
far from being a message no hitman being 
could think,, it js bne that a lot of them have ■ 
thought: what else could: we- expect frtjm ' 
Golem? Only silence, and the Nothing into 
which Lem promises to thrust his readers. 

Imaginary Magnitude is a joke, a tour de 
force f not least on the translator’s part), a mad- 
deningly prolix and tendentious piece of philo- 
sophizing, an ingenious image ofan old doc- 
trine. Lem edges around the standard puzzles: 

' should “Intelligence*- matter to us inore. than . 
“love”? Can obviously mindless ihediariisriis ■ 
generate real consciousness, piMs there no 
reel difference between a sufficiently complek : 
program and a conscious intellect? Would bac- 
teria which grew ini patterns interpretable as 
Morse-code be communicative beasts7 Would 
; computers that “wrote" Golem?s leclur^ in- 
tend anything by them7 Because Lem only ' 
professes to be writing fictions he is spared die * 
delicate and difficult task of making his argu- 
■ ment exact or accurate. Golem XIV is only 1 a 
skeletal phantasm in its maker’s mind,' aq 
affirmation- and, memento mOrij: 4-«* , 

-• . .. i,<." .V .1 , „■ i>iu ;.' a : jv..' 


and fetchingly inarticulate, and Miranda, who 
is precocious, “A’Mevelish and, apart from 
being quite awfully witty, attractively charac- 
terized. She has an amitii intime with a brilliant 
young bisexual clergyman (who read philo- 
sophy at Cambridge, writes articles for the "St 
James's Review" and has wire-rimmed glasses 
and a lot of red hair), and she is not really 
Gideon’s daughter at all - for Gideon married 
Pamela when she was (as he knew) already 
pregnant with the child of his best friend 
bridge partner and long-time pun-buddy 
Stephen Heilman, a successful QC. 

Gideon is supposed to be nice, and good; but 
he is nothing of the kind (though he loves his 
children). This is not because of his marital 
infidelities; marital infidelity is something of 
which the nice and the good are entirely cap- 
able. Nor is it because of his almost perfect 
sexual selfishness, nor even his eventual sexual 
cruelty: for it is not the evidence against the 
claim that he is nice or good that matters so 
much as the absence of any evidence in favour 
of it. Raphael simply doesn't seem to know 
how to convey these qualities. There is no 
warmth or generosity in Gideon, no trace of 
any genuinely sympathetic sensibility; there is 
only a certain vacuity. Vacuity could almost 
pass for niceness, in Raphael’s Heaven and 
Earth. But it is not enough , and overall Gideon 
fails as a character. He too becomes a moveable 
unit for the rapid deployment of authorial wit, 
a vehicle for sayings and incidents, a person to 
make things happen to, a mouth to operate. 

Tom gets badly beaten up on his way home 
from school and the Shands decide to move, 
buying a dilapidated cottage in Suffolk near the 
Heilmans, who put them up until the restora- 
tion of the cottage is complete. It emerges that 
Stephen still loves Pamela, and it is fit this point 
that Heaven and Earth seems set to come to 
something; the plot picks up and seems ripe for 
complication. But it is at this point, too, that it 
starts to come to nothing, breaking up in a 
destructive scatter of happenstance, weary 
paradoxes (forgiveness is a form of aggression, 

"God’s impotence comes from His ability to 
foresee absolutely everything, doesn’t it? Im- 
agination and futility go hand in hand when 
you come to think about it, don’t they?”) and 
urgent sentences like “Gideon wished for the 
catastrophe he dreaded; his dread was part of 
its creation, the girl’s rage insisted.” A forced sire* 

Nameable chords 


intensity prevails, powered by a familiar ta. 
ty of broadly speaking Bandelai rean roman* 
ism: we are clever and we are damned and* 
are damned clever; we’re too clever to be <2 
tent, and clever enough to see that we a* 
never hope to understand all the complerife 
our cleverness exposes us to; we have no ilk 
sions of salvation, either secular or spirit™], 
our coldly anti-heroic heroism lies in our on! 
wavering acid-tongued disillusionment, and n 
our messy, massively compromised and 
savagely unhappy pursuit of our powerful and 
ridiculous lusts all the way down to death 
Perhaps the main objection to this hlily 
conventional novel is n Wildean one. Raphael 
is subtle, but his subtlety is superficial because 
he lacks-or perhaps merely distrusts -simple 
ity. He is too anxious about penetration to pay 
any attention to the surface. And so he hardly 
ever penetrates anything at all. There is, fra! 
time to time, pleasure and instruction in his 
wit. Sometimes it is genuinely clever; it con- 
tains some nice flickerings of philosophy; 
sometimes there is humour in it. But it is also 
completely inexorable, and as a result it places 
an absurd burden on his main character. They 
are so incapable of missing any opportunity to 
be quick that they come to seem mere crea- 
tures of cynical reflex, puppets of comeback, 
victims of quip and wisecrack. They are con- 
sumed by esprit, enslaved by the petty tricks 
they cannot miss, plunged, as a result, into as 
unobvious but profound mental depravity. 
Raphael has an undoubted talent for snappy 
dialogue, but he can’t control it. His characters 
can’t take it - and his pretensions to a certain 
degree of realism are accordingly undermined 
(he clearly has no wish to emulate, even in hii 
own fast way, the deliberate artificiality of Fir- 
bank or Compton-Bumett). 

Dialogue aside, Raphael’s language is un- 
comfortably strenuous: cries of pain splash; the 
magic fuse of immortality broaches the spring 
of European civilization; a fart browns the 
room; the crust of the thatched roof casts a loaf 
of heavy shadow. There is some good ono- 
matopoeia (the “donk” of the water pipes, the 
"farp" of a motor horn, the “te-tock" of a train 
over a ramp), but Raphael performs badly is 
the dreaded penis-description test, with (iris 
alia) “swollen key”, “thrust fist”, "think bolt*, 
“mitred flesh” and “dunce, capped with de- 
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Antipodes 

160g>. Chatto and Windus/The Hogarth Press. 
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like many short story writers, David Malouf 
signals periodically to his reader: 

Gerry listened to Gaud’s tales. They were interest- 
ing but he could make nothing of them; they 
appeared to tell more than they told. 

“All you see then”, she told him. “Is what catches the 
eye, the odd thing, the unusual. But to see what Is 
common, that is the difficult thing, don’t you thlnk7 
For that we need imagination, and thete Is never 
enough of it . . 

And, in this vein, whether by the author's de- 
sign or not, the last paragraph of the last story 
appeare'alqnb on the last page: f ' '■ 

There is no story, no set of events that leads any- 
where or proves anything- no middle, no end. Just a 
glimpse through a halfopen door, voices seen riot 
heard, vibrations sensed through a wall while the 
trained ear strains, riot'to hear what la passing In the 
next room, but to measure the chords - precise 
fixed, nameable as diminished fifths or Neapolitan 
sixths, bal also at moments approaching tears - that 
are being struck Out on ap iron-framed upright! and 
the voice jharnamesihem your own, 

MalouPs generally dean, neat. metaphor-free 
prbse tempts .the reader to acquiesce in- the 
modest cli^ms for fiction made here. Yet, as 
the clumsiness of the. paragraph suggests, 
when Malouf tries to mix portentousness With 
simplicity . the storjes pull /themselves apart; 

“Southern gne^' embfacefi mipy of the elei 

ments.orMalouf s’ writing- Jt sets off ai'a well- 
told. tale, Tiil j 6£ unpreten dbiifi observation, of 
the son of ilhtniararit barenfs in Australia 
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parents from being thoroughly assim ilated iolo \ : 
the New World (familiar terms and farniliir • 

(hemes in Malouf). The boy is tom bettv«P * ' 
accepting and rejecting the Professor, and lton 
between old and new worlds, as he approachei j- 
adulthood. Before the story is developed, j 
however, it shifts Into a higher gear as the boy r ; . 
experiences a moment of revelation while . 
peering at the constellations through the Pro- [. ■ 
feasor’s telescope: “It was at the point whert j- 
myself ended and the rest of it began that f; ; 

Time, or Space, showed Its riches to me. I F : 
overwhelmed.” It is not unreasonable to rnow 
from the more modest theme to this one, Nork i ■ 
it unreasonable that the boy should have fled | 
on this occasion to the Professor's house after ? 
the mother of a neighbour has'attenlplMto j 
seduce him. But it is unwise then to have the j! 
boy seduced by the Professor as heUMft ;■ • 
through the telescope. Die boy is not distrac- r 
ted (“too 'many larger events were unfolding j . 
for me to break away”), but the reader is.' i 
Malouf is at his best when he is less arfibh i 
tiqiis, Mari's position in the cosmos does a*. j.’ 
come as easily to him as does his position in -1 
urban, suburban, or small-t6wn Aiistraliai ^ ‘ , 

"The Only Speaker of His.Tongue” a lexicog- 1 - r. 
rapher* archaic and academic in dress . 
speech, confronts the last .speaker of -ri fribS' y, * 
language, who works ^digging holes for . 
dog-posts at the edge of aplainV. The ?fory» -v . 
brief. There is little conversation; nqnariiesfiW. 
used. Arid, yet the story manages to transcend' r--.. 

Us boundaries as (he enthusiastic pbllolog® 
meets the inarticulate “speaker" and.Woth^f : ^-:v 
. isdaid”, Another first-person nairfitivfrftW 1 ? r ; |/ 
the method Malouf seems to find rriost fOlh-' 
genial); “A' Traveller's Taler, U equally^ :^ 
trained 'and equally good, developirig ^, ^ 
stronger elements in “Southern Skies” ; ;jj 

burdening the story -with Space, 

: seduction;' ■*>* • •• jj-’ 1 '** -V >■' ‘•- i Y:v.. : k 

. -n-uU vUg.'i; viii lull .vlVj.; i -r'l \ 


Birket Foster was probably the most forged of 
all Victorian artists. He came to charge a small 
fee to those who brought works which they had 
purchased to him for verification. Two sepa- 
rate theories have been advanced for this mass 
of counterfeited watercolours. Die first points 
to the enormous popularity of his work, 
whether of his early illustrated books and in- 
dividual engravings, or of his later, delicately 
stippled, immaculately detailed depictions of 
rural scenes. Less complimentary, the second 
theory suggests that Foster's distinctive style 
seemed simple, and therefore easy to 
reproduce. At its Laziest, such forgery entailed 
no more than adding colour wash to Foster’s 
chromolithographs, themselves complicated 
triumphs of multiple printing. More frequent- 
ly, the fakes are direct copies of prints, but the 
copiers lack Foster’s meticulous technical skill, 
his minute, repetitive applications of thin 
strokes and (lots of almost dry colour. 

Foster's controlled expertise of the brush 
was the result not just of patient application, 
but of years’ practice as nti engraver. He was 
born into a Quaker family, and the sect's tradi- 
tion of plain occupation and its distrust of 
the fine arts led to his being apprenticed to 
this trade rather than to a painter. His earliest 
graphic work, for Punch, and the Illustrated 
London News and Almanack, reveals his 
heavy indebtedness to Bewick, working on a 
small, local scale, always populating his coun- 
tryside with animals and human figures, deter- 
minedly capturing vanishing rustic pursuits and 
the traditional games, masques and mumming. 
His illustrations were particularly in demand 
for seasonal supplements, and in his gathering 
of suitable motifs, he helped to establish what 
has become the traditional iconography of 
Christmas, with coaches and horses, holly 
wreaths and the gathering of mistletoe. During 
the 1850s, his reputation grew futher ns an 
illustrator of poetry, whether of Longfellow, 
Scott, Milton or contemporary pious verses. 
His sketches for A. and C. Black's guidebooks 
remind one that his landscape drawings, 
however frequent their stress on copious 
foliage, untidy hedgerows and spreading elm- 
trees, are rarely, if ever, done to a formula. 
Throughout his life, Birket Foster drew always 
on actual topography, natural and architec- 
tural- his rarely, exercised talent for the latter 
is found in his commissioned scenes of Vene- 
tian paintings and in his late drawings of 
Spanish Moorish decoration. 

Themes from work commanded as illustra- 
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A Century 6f American Printmaking 188ft- ■■ 

.1980 . . •/-. 

334pp. University of Wisconsin Press- £38. 
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If the story of American prints is worth telling, 
it .is only because the prints themselves compel 
our attention. But James Watrous takes the 
opposite view: American: prints are worth 
looking at because their histdry can be written 
according to an accepted academic formula, 
Because he dares riot acknowledge what the 
illustrations in A . Century of American Print ■ 
making make plain - that there are appallingly 
few American prints of more than technical 
interest - hp cannot raise his voice to praise 
properly the works that really reward study. 
Instead, individual prints are often singled out 
Tor discussjon on the basis pf their having won 
prizes in print competitions, Watrous tries dog- 
gedly, to kiep a kind of narrative rhythm going 
in his dispensation of the facts, and as a visual 
record of American artists’ prints the book has 
its uses. v •. 
i • Watfoiis’s real subject is the socinl .hjstqry of 
prints, not their aesthetics. Btit the illustrations 


tions in the 1850s frequently rc-appcar in later 
watercolours. His well-known Milkmaid had 
her first outing in the sixth plate for II Penscr- 
oso. From the late 1850s onwards, Foster used 
watercolour almost exclusively, and it is this 
work which lias recently found renewed grccl- 
ing-card popularity, cashing in on (he nostalgia 
for a relatively recent pastoral past. The pret- 
tified painting is undemanding on the eye, 
offering scenes of kittens lapping saucers of 
milk in Surrey cottage doorways, of children 
holding tame rabbits, picking blackberries, 
gathering primroses. Today's admirers may 
not be aware that these images were also pro- 
duced for those who believed , with Foster, that 
(he quietness, (he idyllic corners of the coun- 
tryside were being destroyed by modern “im- 
provements'' in agriculture and building. In 
this conservationist aim lay his answer to those 
who complained that he saw only sunny leafi- 
ness and smiling families, rather than the grind 
of rural poverty. 

The wealth which Foster’s career brought 
him allowed him to become a collector in his 
own right. Records of The Hill, his Godaiming 
home, show his taste to have been daringly 
modern: the glowing stained glass, the wall- 
pupers, tapestries nnd panelling were the work 
of Morris's firm. Paintings by Burne-Jones and 
M illais reflect n taste far medievalism ; those by 
Palmer and Henry Hunt suggest the practition- 
er's love of care in natural detail; Frederick 
Walker and William Orchurdsun's canvases 
commemorate their visits to the house. Foster 
was a sociable man. a lover of Christmas theat- 
ricals and impromptu concerts. He not only 
created, and fed, elements of Victorian taste: 
he mirrored various of its facets. 

With such promising material, it is a great 
shame that Jan Reynolds should have pro- 
duced such a clumsily written book. It seems 
nimed at the collector of illustrated volumes, 
prints and drawings rather than the casual 
render or cultural historian. Information about 
rurity and relative values of works is frequently 
given in passing, though never systematically. 
A useful appendix offers a check-list of bo6ks 
containing illustrations by Birket Foster, but 
there is no standard bibliography. Reynolds is 
uneasy in her incorporation of letters and other 
manuscript material: her haphazard offering 
of evidence resembles a Victorian scrapbook, 
with no sense of ordered priorities, and belies 
the value of the original research she has 
undertaken. Not all footnotes match up with 
the numbers in the text. More culpably, sixteen 
pages have been bound in chaotic disorder. 
While the engravings reproduce excellently, 
money would have been better spent in provid- 
ing more colour illustrations - there are only 
four plates - than in presenting the volume in a 
pretentious, gilt - monogrammed sliprease. 
Birket Foster, always a perfectionist in his own 
execution, deserves better treatment than this. 


make aesthetic issues inescapable. The prints 
reproduced provoke the questions of what 
their creators thought they were doing, and 
what they really accomplished, but Watrous 
avoids these issues, jtie plots the slow emerg- 
ence in' the late nineteenth ' century of artists, 
who originated images only in print media and 
called themselves printmakers, and shows how 
important a force thq WPA art programme was 
in keeping printmaking alive during the De- 
pression. There arc useful anecdotes - such os 
that it was the dealer/cqnnoisseur Carl Zigjos-; 
ser whp coined the term "serigraphy” to dis- 
tinguish artistic from commercial uses of silk- 
screen printing -but there is little speculation 
about why so many American printmakers 
who were not also painters or sculptors have 
been Sucji bad artists; about what we nre to 
make of the fact that the richest prints of the 
past thirty years, such as those by Rauschen- 
berg and Jasper Johns, have been made by 
artists who do not consider themselves print- 
makers; and whether it matters that so many 
painters and sculptors who. make prints don’t 
do their own printing.. . ' ... . 

' Watrous evidently intended his book to fill 
an unaccountable gap in |He literature oli 
American nrt. Unfortunately, he has produced 
a filigroed chronology.whpn a eriUeal hlfdoryof 
American prints is what is needed. 
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Les Gravures mu si calcs dans “I. ’Illustration” 
Three volumes, 616,642 and 173pp. 

Quebec: Les Presses de L'Univcrsitc Laval. 

I. 6l)(lfr the set. 

These three handsome volumes inaugurate an 
ambitious series of publications under the title 
“La vie musicale en France au dix-ncuvi&mc 
si£clc: Etudes cr documents’', planned to con- 
tribute substantially to the burgeoning source 
materials of ninctccnth-ccntury music. Here 
arc over 3.UOO reproductions of wood engrav- 
ings relating to music from the opening issues 
of L' Illustration in 1843 to the end of the cen- 
tury. A successful imitation of the Illustrated 
London News, launched n year earlier, this 
magazine gave regular space to the arts with 
reviews and pictures. Opera naturally, since 
that is wliat most Frenchmen have always 
understood by music, provided most musical 
copy, with illustrations of scenes from most 
Parisian pre mitres as well ns pictures of in- 


ceremony in the courtyard of the Invalides re- 
storing the colours of the 200th Regiment on its 
re i urn from Madagascar. The presence of four 
drummer boys gets (he picture included here, 
though their drums and their playing look un- 
remarkable. An appendix lists a further 754 
engravings “with musical elements of minor 
importance'', “ importance” becoming a 
dangerously hollow term. 

Social events also demanded background 
music, then as now. The Op6ra balls were held 
in a musical edifice and accompanied by music, 
but the illustrators were more concerned with 
social types, eccentric behaviour or current 
fashions. Theatres were venues for music but 
at other times they housed plays, so that much 
that is- here identified as musical, however 
absorbing from theatrical or social points of 
view, hns little strictly to do with music. 

The greatest iconographicnl benefits for the 
musician lie in the pictures of opera produc- 
tions. Hand in hand with the widening interest 
in production books of nineteenth -century 
operas goes a closer critical attention to what 
these operas looked like, even though this In- 
terest has yet to manifest itself in our opera 



5eve rial's "Affresco con maschere” 11921-22. Costello di Moniegufoni}, reproduced from La vha di un 
pitlore by GinoSeverfnl (356pp. Milan: Feltrlnetti. L 22.000. 880707001 d). 


tenors and exteriors of the theatres them- 
selves. 

Portraits and caricatures of composers and 
singers appeared regularly; likenesses im- 
proved markedly once photography began to 
act as a spur. There was a steady stream of new 
inventions, by Sax and others, and some in- 
genious oddities like the double piano with a 
keyboard at both ends or the violin-viola which 
could instantaneously convert from the one 
instrument to (he other. The telephone and the 
gramophone yield technical drawings as well as 
jokes for the many cartoons which punctuate 
the series, often reflecting the haughty distaste 
for music so widespread in French society, as 
though music were funny of itself, or at least 
peculiar. Singers, ophicleldes,' opera mana- 
gers, street musicians all recur endlessly in car- 
toons of the period.' Daumier never worked for 
L' Illustration, but Cham, Bertall. Stop, Gripp, 
Marceijn, Regaitney, Dfaner and Henribt, 1 the' 
principal cartoonists in these pnges, would cer- 
tainly rewa rd sociological if not musicological 
scrutiny. ' . 

Tq a colonial ly minded readership pictures 
of natives in their habitats were regularly 
offered and it was normal to. include in- 
strumentalists playjng their unusual contri- 
vances. The draughtsmanship is often too inex- 
act to permit many ethnological deductions but 
there must have. been! enthusiastic amateurs 
eager to hear or to play A rub or Indian instru- 
ments' after seeing them so frequently illus- 
trated: A Javanese gnmelflrt was shown in con- 
siderable detail in 1853, nearly forty years be- 
fore i|s seminal impact on the young Pebus&y. 
Military bands from Russia or Mijrignry appear - 
from time to time. : '• • 

. Iq a great many of th.esu engravings music is 
by no means the mnin intitter. No military 
parade or public event- toolj; place at this time 
without the assistance of a band, entitling news 
pictures of many kinds to be; included in the 
present catalogue* Qn January ! J, 18?£,.far 
instance, a double-page illustration showed the 


houses today. Our concern for correct texts 
and correct instruments wall sooner or later 
lead to correct staging styles that enhance the 
music by belonging to its era and sharing its 
assumptions. Realistic detail was of course 
essential. Changes of location were invariably 
given a change of set. Dees and shrubs, rocky 
landscapes, seascapes and waterfalls abound; 
grand buildings in diagonal perspective were 
common. Readers of L' Illustration were also 
shown the mechanisms by which these stage 
wonders were worked, with rolling seas a 
favourite - heavy on manpower of course. 
Meyerbeer's Le Prophite and L’Africaine 
(with its ship in cross-section), the 1861 Taim- 
hduser , the notorious first production of Car- 
men , Don Carlos (with eight different sets), 
the Gounod and Massenet operas, endless 
Offenbach, many minor operas and ballets - 
these are pll illustrated here. . 

The pity is that the maximum- size of the 
reproductions is 6x9 cm, far too small to check 
details of. an engraving originally in folio' for- 
mat (sometimes double-page), and much has 
to be taken on trust with the aid of the index. 
One reads that Grandvilic's “La Rentrde” 
(November 9. 1 844) shows Berlioz playing the 
guitar, but neither Berlioz nor a guitar is visible . 
here, though the original, very milch larger, 
docs reveal a distant figure with a mop of hair 
.holding u guitar, not necessarily Berlioz. Some 
.comment in such cases is sorely needed, and 
the lack of annotation is made plniner by the 
-abundant blank space arising from a rigid lay- 
out which diminishes the big pictures beyond 
.useful annly&is and enlarges, some of the tiny 
' cartoons to the same size. Diis is, certainly, a 
work for the reference shelves, not the coffee- 
table, dependent on its magnificently full in-' 
ilex, the complicated rules for which (qd- 
dressed to the indexer or the computer .not the 
. render) are printed for some reason four times; 
a single list of libraries where theoriginal run of . 
■ L'U I fist ratio n mgy bp. consulted, waylp have 
been more useful. 
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JOHN DUNN ~~~~ 

The Politics orSodallsm: An essay in political 
theory 

107pp. Cambridge University Press. £15 
(paperback, £4.95). 

0521267366 

What future has socialism in the advanced 
capitalist countries? Since the old theories ab- 
out economic crisis leaving capitalism in a ter- 
minal condition now seem far-fetched, what 
force might push us beyond our present mat- 
erial comforts into uncharted territory? John 
Dunn’s important insight is that socialism is 
essentially the moral critique of capitalism; 
since the latter’s moral deficiencies cannot be 
removed or concealed, socialist challenges are 
inescapable. But criticizing capitalism is not at 
all the same as having a worked-out, plausible 
view of something to replace it. If the new 
model society is unavoidably shadowy, how 
ought a responsible socialist politician to be- 
have? 

These two themes -the meaning of socialism 
and the proper character of socialist politics - 
are pursued here in a series of reflections. The 
book is divided up into numbered paragraphs, 
nnd loosely into chapters - chapter headings 
arc not altogether a reliable guide to content. 
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Sophisticated Staffing 
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The argument circles rather than advances, 
and the book, short though it is, would have 
benefited from stricter editorial discipline. The 
quality of the penstes is very uneven. At his 
best, Mr Dunn is a trenchant purveyor of un- 
comfortable truths; at his worst, elaboration of 
style serves as a cover for banality. Yet this is 
certainly a book to be read and pondered. 
Whether it will be read by those who would 
benefit from it most is another matter, for 
reasons to be indicated. 

Dunn does not, it seems, speak as a socialist. 
His attitude is that of a benevolent uncle to a 
nephew about to pay his first visit to a brothel: 
go if you must, but for goodness’ sake take the 
proper precautions and don’t blame me if the 
experience is disappointing. But if disillusion- 
ment is inevitable, why smile on the episode at 
all? Is it simply that the socialist impulse is so 
strong that it cannot be assuaged? Or does 
Dunn himself sympathize with the moral 
charges that are laid at capitalism’s door7 
These charges are, first, that economic ben- 
efits are distributed in a way that bears no clear 
relation to individual deserts or needs; and, 
second, that production is “anarchic” and 
therefore wasteful — not consciously organized 
to serve human interests. (Dunn describes this 
critique as “cultural"; but the term may mis- 
lead, for the main thrust of it is not that capital- 
ism fosters the wrong kind of tastes and de- 
sires.) He-appearsto accept the first charge, for 
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BOHDAN HARAS YMIW 
Political Elite Recruilmenl In the Soviet Union 
277pp. Macmillan/St Antony’s College, 
Oxford. £20. 
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Who gets what public office and how are ques- 
tions that lie at the heart of power even in states 
with distinct, social, economic and political 
establishments. Where the political realm 
embraces all others, as in the Soviet Union, 
how public appointments are made effectively 
determines the distribution of power as such. 

To keep tight control over recruitment and 
appointment to all offices with decision- 
making power, the Soviet Communist Party 
has long operated a highly sophisticated and 
centralized staffing system known as the 
nomenklatura. Party units at all administrative 
levels each have their nomenklatura or patron- 
age lists of offices which they staff directly or 
indirectly. These Parly lists are remarkably 
comprehensive: at national level the Central 
Committee nomenklatura includes all govern- 
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riient ministers, the General Staff of the armed ,, c author makes ab °“t a “lock out” 

forces, the diplomatic corps and all members of ? , c_c ° Har and the “latest conflict” 
the Supreme Court; at a local level, Party ™J* Ween tbe technical intelligentsia and the 
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the crucial Importance Of the nomenklatura „. S author a na lyse the attitudes 
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Soviet sources. But Harasymiw sheds little new 
light on nomenklatura politics or criteria. Re- 
peatedly he stresses the highly bureaucratic 
nature of the "opportunity structure” in the 
Soviet Union yet glosses over the qualifying 
effects of widespread clientelism. Nor does he 
make any use of material on "elite” career 
paths to flesh out the bare bones of statistical 
data. 

It is data of a similar kind, on the age, educa- 
tion and occupation of Party members and 
activists, that dominate the main body of the 
book dealing with the preliminary stages of 
political recruitment. The author tries to use 
these data to analyse the interplay between the 
“push” of aspirants to Party office of higher 
social status on the one hand, and the “pull” of 
Party selectors concerned to promote manual 
workers on the other. On the basis of a pains- 
taking examination of membership and activ- 
ist statistics for the past twenty years Harasy- 
miw argues that "pull” has come to predomin- 
ate. The statistics do sho\v marginal increases 
in proletarianization” and slowing rates of 
white-collar recruitment. But these are too 
slight to warrant the rather dramatic gener- 
alizations the author makes about a “lock out” 


he is scathing about Nozick's attempt to moral- 
ize capitalism through a theory of justice based 
on original entitlements. On the other hand “it 
remains a highly contentious question just how 
far the productive advantages of capitalism re- 
quire its cultural disfigurements”. Why, then, 
is Dunn unwilling to adopt Hayek's view that 
the “disfigurements” are only apparent: that 
the demand for social justice mistakenly treats 
societies as though they were organizations, 
while the “wastefulness” of capitalism is a 
necessary aspect of its enormous inventive- 
ness? Perhaps his view is simply that the Hayek 
line is too austere to win general acceptance. 
Socialism is the price we pay for our moral 
beliefs. 

Dunn’s thinking about socialism revolves 
around two poles. The first is “True Social- 
ism”, more or less the vision of the early Marx 
with some recent fashions (women's libera- 
tion, ecology, etc) added on. Dunn rightly 
doubts the coherence of this vision: it fails to 
address the problem of economic organization, 
it assumes that diverse human goods can be 
easily reconciled, and it presupposes an im- 
possible level of moral virtue. The second pole 
is existing socialism, the planned system of the 
Eastern European states. Dunn is on equally 
firm ground in doubting whether this offers any 
marked improvement upon the imperfections 
of existing capitalism. He is right, too, to point 
out that much socialist practice oscillates un- 
easily between these poles: true socialism as a 
vision to inspire the faithful, but more central 
planning as a practical policy. 

But to leave the matter there would be to 
overlook the widening search for a third 
alternative, for a view of socialism that goes 
beyond welfare capitalism, avoids the embrace 
of central planning, but remains empiri call y 
realistic. Although the precise shape of such a 
model remains open to debate, its main ele- 
ments can readily be indicated: extensive re- 


Cores of resistance 


Irance on the mnrkct mechanism as a 
natmg device; industrial self-mana^ 
with appropriate forms of ownership^, 
imon of many governmental powers to ' 
al and local authorities; a wide field 
mumty groups and voluntary associatiomt 
carry out public works and proride ft 
needy. There is an extensive bodyofLl^ 
on each of these topics (for examft 
economics of a labour-managed market 
omy), and it is a serious weakness nf n,,. . 
book that he does not engage with it except k 
the most perfunctory way. . 

He is on much stronger ground when dealbg 
with the dilemmas of socialist politics Het* 
us that the book was stimulated by Labo** 
disastrous (though in Dunn’s view richlvl 
served) defeat in 1983. A political party l 
argues, must above all possess two attribute 
efficacy in realizing its aims, and the coni 
dence and trust of its supporters. Efficacy dt- 
mands that leaders are given sufficient lemw i 
to exercise power once elected. Trust demands , 
that the party remains fully responsive to Uk 
opinions of its members and supporters. A : 
socialist party must therefore be intern** 
democratic, must continually revalidate is , 
claim to speak for the working class by lislenla ! 
to their views, and above all must respect (be 
limits and procedures of a liberal democracy ; 
Any tampering with these procedures mk ■ 
not only be politically imprudent, but wrnjj 1 
prevent it from discovering whether it indeed! 
enjoyed its supporters’ confidence. ■ 
These points are well taken; but of 'conn 
they would sound better coming from someone ' 
unequivocally committed to socialist priori- ; 
pies. If the nephew suspects that his uncle t‘. 
really a puritan at heart, he may dismiss the 
precautions as mere impediments to his pfa ' 
sure. We may hope that Dunn will someday 1 
return to these issues in a less detached fra® ; 
of mind. 
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between the technical intelligentsia and the 
elite recruitment system. Insufficient consid- 
eration is given to the fact that virtually all 
members of the 6lite now have higher educa- 
tion. Nor does the author analyse the attitudes 
towards political involvement that might make 
his claims about white-collar frustration more 
convincing. . 

In short it is a pity that Dr Harasymiw does 
not go beyond statistical exegesis. None the 
less. It is. the statistical material he has assem- 
bled tpat makes this a work of solid scholarship 
as weU aa a mine of information for.those in- 
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of. posts, involved at different administrative 
levels. The Centra I Committee in Moscow 
controls around Sl.QOO posts, its republican 
counterparts stipervise between 190,000 find 
260,000, while, regional Party patronage ex- ■ 
tends to between 165,000 and a (bird of i mJl- 
Hon offices. However approximate, these esti-r ' 
!■ tnates ere t^e.hest we have, based as they are 
. ™ 'mpre&ye^ <raog«T<)f . 
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ity Press. £30. 07190 1073 X) is a coUectlon of 
texts by European Marxists, of which more 
than three-quarters are here translated: into 
English for the first timei the book Is divided 
Into five sections - "Fascihn In Italy, 1921-8”, 
"The Comrininist International: From ‘Social 
Fascism 1 .to Popular Front”, “Comtnunists in 
Opposition, 1928-37”, "Social Democracy arid 
Fascism” and “the Fascist State, the Economy 
and War”- and includes writings by Granisd, 
Karl Radek, Togliatti, Ernst Thfiimann, 
Silone, Karl Kautsky, Otto Bauer, Leon Blum, 
Richard LOwonlhal, TYotsky and Stalin. The 
book also contains a chronoJogicaUable, biog- 
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Paul fomitiA i and admirably disciplined narrative, enliwnH 

raui LammaCK by an appropriately caustic humour whlcii 

JAMES DUNKERTKV ’ ^ occasionally overstrained, charts thee* 

RehprannSSS d i-. , solidationanddecUneofthoser6gimes.au 

p °htical struggled provides solid accounts of the Barrientos d i 

385 nn Vpr«n nn ( , Garcia Mesa dictatorships, the Che Guevan 

(PaperbaCk ' £5 ' 95) - e P isode - and the short-lived popular rigimed , 

General Torres. The pace of events and tk 

l e &tr r rrH ,of , Presiden,Her - 

“ Ju " e 198° with broadly familiar with the story is at limes ow; i- 
whelmed b y proliferation of names W | 

1979 had fed to h »«iS : “T °!, 1978 a . nd a “ on 5™ 5 - Nevertheless, Rebellion In Die ft* j. : . 
tervention "!!? m , lllt “J r in ‘ wil1 he an enduring source for future refereact : 
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* * Bri “ feordlnately complex; but both have shpwn • ; . 

to wer? needed roraarkable ability to recover from virtual ^ 1 

tosS™3rlddentfan SS - ri ^ and . hls Slruclion ' Indeed . the harshest dictatorships is . 

Boiivia have followed periods of appsra* ! 

fore in the wake of tlS^ V”” !” e " terminal disarray among the armed forces, sod 
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“ad„^ “““'S'aeZ’saas.the Ikaiion of the severely repressed masses.' :, 
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Bstenuoro Wm Sled " ° f “ throu * h l,s min ing sector but at tile sa® }, 

’ ■' V . time one of its weakest links, Bolivia is "poft 

those thirty yeats of Bolivia's nniitr^Thl't C,,ly advanced but economically Backward ■ K 
■bakes Clear what an outstanding. V ^ st0Iy ^he tin minors who' give this volume lislfjb y 
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Marise Cremona 

SUSAN ATKINS and BRENDA HOGGETT 
Women and the Law 
234pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £17.50 
(paperback ,£6.95). 

0631142290 

The law has moved on since the judges of the 
late nineteenth century ruled that the word 
“person" in an English statute did not include 
women (Lady Sandhurst's case, 1889). How- 
ever, the regulatory mechanisms of English law 
still leave much to be desired in the way women 
and their place in society are perceived, and 
this book sets out to examine several different 
branches of the law as they relate to women. 

The central, and longest, section looks at the 
law in “the private domain”: family law, 
domestic violence, the attitude of the law to- 
wards the sexuality of women (sexual offences, 
prostitution, rape). The two other sections 
deal with employment, equal pay and sex dis- 
crimination, social security, taxation and citi- 
zenship. The range is broad, though it would 
have been interesting to see some discussion of 
criminal law and penology in respect of non- 
violent and non-sexual offences committed by 
women. In spite of this diversity, the book has 
consistent themes. What is uncovered is not 
just obvious discrimination, of which there is 
still plenty, but also the ways in which the 
structural discrimination of the law confirms 
and reinforces the stereotypical view of women 
as dependent non-wage-earners, home-mak- 
ers, child-bearers and child-rearers. 

The results of this include a lack of choice for 
women and a refusal to allow them to take 
responsibility for their own lives. Choices are 
taken from them by professionals and experts 
(doctors, in the case of childbirth and abortion, 
lawyers in the case of the breakdown of a mar- 
riage or domestic violence), and by their con- 
tinuing position of non-equality in the job 
market and workplace. The concept of sexual 
equality requires above all that both sexes 
should have freedom to regulate their affairs 
without being constrained by predetermined 
roles: for example within a family unit which 
contains one breadwinner and one unpaid 
home-maker. Susan Atkins and Brenda Hog- 
gett argue that structural discrimination and 
inequality are built into the legal system and its 
institutions. The argument is well considered 
and persuasive examples abound. 

One of the most interesting sections of 
Women and the Law deals with employment 
law. The confusions of objective, both within 
the statutes and on the part of tribunals and 
courts, are pointed put. Tribunals were de- 
signed originally to hear claims such as unfair 
dismissal, and their composition reflects this, 
with representatives from both sides of indus- 
try. But they are often prevented from getting 
to grips with indirect and structural discrimina- 
tion by traditional industrial-relations think- 
ing. The assumption that the interests of the 
worker and the union are Identical should not 
be applied to Sex-discrimination cases. On the 
issue of equal pay, the authors comment: “the 
fear that women workers. might undercut men 
and restrict men[s opportunities is mentioned 
in nearly every government report on women 
workers from 1918 to 1944k The response of ; 
Governments has been to placate male work- 
• ers rather than to treat women fairly.” Much of 
the impetus towards a more fundamental 
change of approach, in this field and that of 
social security, has come from the European 
Community. The authors contrast the “positive 
policy-oriented approach” of the European 
Court of . Justice with that of English courts 
and tribunals. 

The inadequacy of the protection given by’ 
the law to women who are victims of violence 
within the 'home arises in part out of a para- 
mount desire to pfotect the privacy arid stabil- 
ity of the family. The law ^refuses to place the 
value of protecting the victim above the value 
of preserving the relationship 1 *. There is also a 

■ failure to understand and cope effectively with 
many Woman's unwillingness to use the legal 
machinery available. They may later be denied 
remedies because' of their “condonation" 

■ violence over a period of time r The criminal 
- defence qf provocation accepts that even fatal 

violence may sbmeUnj# ibe • the reaction of a • 
; reasonable mart. Th6 Wriest df prbvbcrtliori Is 


also used Ipy the matrimonial courts in ways 
which are criticized by the authors. They state, 
“what is clearly needed ... is an unequivocal 
statement from the law that all family violence 
is to be condemned and that the victim is 
always entitled to the law’s protection”. 

It is difficult in these few examples to convey 
one of the book's achievements, which is to 
bring together the law in many different fields 
in order to analyse, in a thoroughly practical 
way, its effect on particular aspects of women’s 
lives. The interplay between the different 
branches of the law is often assumed or guessed 
at. rather than deliberately examined, as here. 
As a whole, the book succeeds in its declared 
aim of uncovering the extent to which the law is 
biased without being a biased account of the 
law. It is not a legal textbook, and cases and 
statutes ure examined in a non-technical way. 

One of the best things about Women and the 
Law is the dynamic impression which it gives of. 
the law. Legal books frequently present the 
reader with a frozen picture of “the law as it is”. 
Here, great emphasis is placed on the possibili- 
ties for change and reform, as well as on the 
historical development of law. Atkins and 
Hoggett arc not merely interested in analysing 
the operation of the legal system. The result is 
stimulating and leads to a relatively optimistic 
conclusion. Progress is being made. Women's 
voices and views arc being heard more in tho 
legislative process, in many cases through in- 
formal pressure groups and campaigns rather 
than the formal institutions (the legal institu- 
tions being notoriously dosed to women). The 
educative value of research on women in soci- 
ety. and its influence on the perceptions of the 
courts and policy-making bodies are welcomed 
by the authors. It is also encouraging that Hog- 
gett has, since completing this book, been 
appointed to the Law Commission and is its 
first woman member. The view that women 
are, after all, persons is gaining ground. 


Philip Pettit 

ALANR. WHITE 
Rights 

186pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £12.50. 

U 198247168 

This book reviews three major questions likely 
to be nsked about rights: “Who has rights?’’; 
“Rights to what?”; and “On what grounds?” It 
deals less directly with a fourth question, 
namely “What are rights?”, illuminating it in 
discussions of the connection between rights 
and related notions: duties, obligations, liber- 
ties, power and the like. 

Alan R. White offers distinctive answers to 
these questions. First, who has rights? In the 
full and proper sense, only people. To say that 
a foetus or an animal or nature has rights is “to 
stretch the ordinary notion of a right". Second, 
to what sort of things do people have rights? To 
a greater variety of things than philosophers 
and jurisprudents have generally allowed. We 
have rights, for example, not just to do or to 
have, but also to think, tb infer, to feel and to 
be. And this, In the snmc sense of having a 
right. There are many kinds of rights here but 
only one “concepL’’. Third, on what grounds 
are rights held? Contrary to a number of 
theories, not on any single sort of ground, 
though on grounds (hat belong in a certain 
single area. They arc all considerations con- 
nected with the agent or his circumstances, 
rather than with the content of the rights. We 
have a right to X, not because X-ing would 
have such and such features or results, but 
because we belong to a certain class of people, 
or find ourselves in a certain position. 

It is less easy to summarize the answer to the 
question of wlmt a right is. There is a fact of the 
matter as to whether someone has n right or 
not, though rights are not entities. To have a 


Injuries and infringements 


John Bell 

JOELFEINBERG 

The Moral Limits of the Criminal Law 
Volume 1 , Harm to Others 
269pp. Oxford University Press. £22.50. 
0195034090 

Given the wealth of available literature, the 
appearance of yet another book - the first 
volume of a projected four - on the moral 
limits of the criminal law requires justification. 
Can there be that much new worth saying on 
such a well-worked issue? Despite one’s initial 
misgiving, Joel Feinberg manages to convince 
that he does have something original to say, 
although he adheres fairly strictly to the gen- 
eral framework of liberal political thought. 
Through his discussion of a number of current 
issues, such as pollution, the influence of tele- 
vision, injury to the foetus, and failure to aid 
others, he presents, indirectly, a particular ver- 
sion of liberalism which nins counter to many 
ideas of a conservative-liberal or libertarian 
kind predominant in many parts of Western 
Europe and North America today. 

' Harm to Others is confined to the question of 
the moral limits qii the use of the criminal law: 
Professor Feinberg excludes consideration 
both of the ways irt which (he civil 1 law will 
enforce or prohibit . behaviour according to 
moral standqrdsi and of the many ways in 
which the State may promote certain moral 
values by giving grants, publicity of public 
positions to some groups and not to others. 
Thirdly, Feinberg excludes any discussion of 
the way in which constitutional courts use 
"fundamental rights” to enforce moral values. 
He is concerned to address the'ideal legislator, 
.which seems the right focus pf attention for 
discussing how society is to be governed.' 

He defends his first, two exclusions on 
grounds of length, this, however, is a pity. Of 
course criminal liability does carry a special 
stigma in most cases, but the legislator’s choice . 
between ujrirtg the criminal law; and other 
branches qf the laiw may sometimes be simply a 
mattoref .efficiency. The civil law, backed up . 
by contempt of cotirt, sequestrators, and the 
like irtay-not: be yery diffili^iwv^ its effw^^ 

, Indeed, r groiips denieid perfoits to meet (nay 


end up in breach of the criminal law, though 
not proscribed by It. Feinberg recognizes this, 
but limits himself to the criminal stigma. For 
such an extended work, (hls seems regrettable. 
Furthermore, he is obliged to allude to other 
branches of the law in the course of his many 
illustrations. In any case the discussions in this 
book have a value beyond the strict limits of 
the criminal law. 

Feinberg’s methodology takes as its starting 
point the Millian principle that the criminal law 
should only be used to prevent harms to others 
and, in some cases, to oneself. Although qual- 
ified in some respects, this principle is not 
directly defended by reference to the kind of 
society the author would have us create. We 
are taken through cogent arguments why one 
activity should be prohibited ■ and another 
should not, and are left with the jmpression 
that society would be marvellous if it attended 
to these possible harms. Each piece seems fair 
enough, but it becomes difficult to reconstruct 
a positive view of the kind of society he wants. 

For example. Chapter Four discusses the 
question of whether failing to help strangers 
should be criminal . He concludes that it should 
where the harm Is serious and the rescuer can 
act without (ao great danger to herself. At root 
' this relieson a notion of social solidarity - that 
just being in society imposes on us duties to 
help each other; yet this (attractive) version of 
liberalism is nowhere stated. A clearer pre- 
sentation of his positive case would help the 
reader better appreciate the reasons for the 

- conclusions to which Feinberg comes. : 

The book is very dearly written, Although 
the arguments arc often intricate, they are well 
structured, and the reader is frequently pro- 
vided with summaries of the arguments and 
conclusions reached. Each topic considered 
presents a systematic development of the 
'ideas'.. ' 

Having defined the scope of the book, Fein- 
berg proceeds to develop a definition of harm 
as a setback of interests wliich violates a per- 
son’s! rights; and Harm to Others is demoted 
essentially to working out what is to courtt as 

- “harm” within ttii 9 theory. He confronts many 

- difficult theoretical and practical issues In: the 
. process; especially pleasing is the shift of focus 

away from |spues of mafalijy , about 

which too much (s already wrlhcn.^ome of 'the 


right is to enjoy a title of a primitive kind which 
cannot be defined by reference to duty, obliga- 
tion, liberty, claims or the like, though it con- 
nects illuininntmgly with such matters. This 
title gives the hearer, al the least, immunity 
from certain sorts of criticism of his behaviour. 

The most striking feature of the book is not 
its theses but its method. This is not philosophy 
in the theory-building or “underiabourer" 
mode, but of the hunting-gathering kind, in 
which common idiom and usage are held up as 
the object of the author's search. 

I have three complaints about this method, 
and in particular about White's use of it. The 
first is that common usage reflects inhibitions 
of different kinds and importance, and that 
nothing Is done to distinguish these. We are 
invited to reject not just what it “scarcely 
makes sense” to say, but also what “we would 
hardly claim”. The second is that common 
usage is bound to reflect the influence of theor- 
etical assertions about rights, and does not re- 
present a neutral yardstick for measuring these 
claims. The third and most important com- 
plaint is that common usage does not provide 
all that a theory of rights should provide; or 
indeed all that the author clninis to draw from 
it. By what linguistic divination are we sup- 
posed to sec for instance that the right to X is 
distinct from the right to exercise or waive the 
right to X; or that in examples where X varies 
from doing to having to thinking, we have one 
concept of right, not many; or that those who 
ascribe rights to non-persons “stretch the 
ordinary notion of a right”? 

Professor White has written an interesting 
book. But if he alleges that the theory 
is embodied in ordinary speech, and that it 
articulates what “we have all always thought”, 
then he does himself a disservice. Common 
usage is not the fount of philosophical wisdom, 
it is a Rorschach test in which philosophers find 
only their own visions. 


issues he considers, such as how death can be a 
"harm”, are essentially scholastic problems; 
the majority, however, are practical issues 
where the discussion of harm is important to 
political decisions, eg pollution, the influence 
of television and video films, harm to the 
foetus and to the dead. His conclusions show 
that "harm” is widely defined to include in- 
fringement not merely of a wide range of in- 
terests, but also a variety of methods, including 
the product of a number of independent acts 
and failures to act. In all this, current literature 
is well used and analysed, and Feinberg does 
. not shy away from the problems it poses. 

In the end, I remain less convinced than 
Feinberg that the ‘'harm” Condition prorides 
many answers to the problems of the limits to 
the law. As Feinberg notes, it cannot provide 
answers on its own. We also need decisions on 
what are “legitimate" interests for the Law to 
protect, and on whether the harm is "serious” 
balanced against the liberty infringed. In the 
case of competitive practices, it is the notion 
of whether competition is "legitimate” and 
whether the injury it causes should be avoided, 
rather than (he notion of "harm”; which deter- 
mines the limits of state intervention. Similar- 
ly, Feinberg argues that even if one racial 
group were proved to be more given to danger- 
ous activities or conditions than others, the 
harm condition would make prohibition on ra- 
cial grounds unnecessary , as a prohibition on 
all engaging in the actiri ty or suffering from the 
condition would be more efficient. But surely 
our principal objection is that such racial discrim- 
ination would be unjust, not that it would be 
inefficient. Even if It were the most efficient 
■ - and practicable way of reducing alcoholism, 
the prohibition on sales of drink to Englishmen 
would be objectionable. In the end, the ques- 
tion arises whether the harm condition acts as 
anything more than a filter through which con- 
tentious value-judgments are given effect 
. (and, one might add, respectability as value- 
neutral); 

The book is full of thought-provoking dis- 
cussion and repays serious attention { even if 
■ the arguments do not ultimately appeal to the 
reader. Given the Importance of this form of 
discussion in contemporary political debate, I 
look forward to what Feinberg has to sdy In 
subsequent volumes. *' ' ' ' ’ ’ " 
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Christopher Hitc hens 

Now that the Year of the Raj has smitten the 
United States hip and thigh, one wonders how 
it took so long to get here. As usual, things are 
not being done by halves. It’s quite kosher, on 
Sunday evenings, to adjust social patterns to 
the transmission time of The Jewel in the 
Crown. In New York, the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art is clearing the decks for a vast 
celebration of Indian costume and design, 
hosted by the divine Diana Vreeland. In 
Washington, the Smithsonian is readying itself 
for a Festival of India, which will have as many 
arms as Kali and which stands a fair chance of 
being the event of the season in every aspect 
from cinema to jewellery; 1,500 Indian works 
of art will be on view, with fifty exhibitions in 
twenty-four states. Tfie Indian Ambassador, 
K. Shankar Bajpai, is giving a talk at the Freer 
Gallery entitled “This Raj Nostalgia". Saris at 
Blair House are a distinct possibility. Mood 
parties featuring the sitar.are already with us. 

The stately centrepiece of ail this enthusiasm 
is, of course, Sir David Lean's version of 
A Passage to India. It's been a long time since 
a film has been so fortunate in its timing, 
marketing and release. E. M. Forster is on 
every bookstall as if he were a script-writer. 
Critics, and those who make Academy Award 
nominations, have been alchemizing their pro- 
se into the most abject poesy. Praise for Lean's 
pastiche has quite swamped the gradual, episo- 
dic growth of appreciation of Paul Scott. The 
loud promotion of Forster as "must reading", 
by those on many newspapers and magazines 
who haven't read him, has eclipsed the few 
writers who have noticed the differences and 
distinctions. As a result, a really dispiriting 
caricature has been foisted upon a public sud- 
denly and generously eager to know about the 
British in India. 

I don't mean to imply that there is no school 
of E. M. Forster here, because there is. And it 
isn't necessary to insist upon a literal transla- 
tion from the page to the screen. But Sir David 
Lean's adaptation hardly deserves even the 
warning that, on other products, tells us to 
beware of imitations. American film-goers, 
watching the opening credits, are instructed in 
large letters that the film is based on the drama- 
tization by Santha Rama Rau. It will be in- 
teresting to see if this credit is replicated on 
English screens, because Santha Rama Rau 
has asked for her name to be removed from thp 
Lean roll of honour. As a friend of Forster’s, 
and as the originator of the only adaptation of 
the book that he ever approved, she is a qual- 
ified party as well os an interested one. But her 
disquiet, which has to do with authenticity as 
well as fidelity, is unknown to the herd of puf- 
fers arid publicists who are gasping about 
"Lean and Forster's India" oo their way to the 
Oscar ceremonies. 

. Though he was writing at a time when the 
Raj seemed to have a good few .years left in it, if 
pot a good few generations, Forster impressed 
and astonished his Indian readers by taking 
such meticulous care to. avoid solecism. He 
would have rebelled, for example, at the vul- 
garity Of a writer who depicted a high-caste 
Brahmin paddling bare-legged with an un- 
chaperoned English girl and a male Muslim. 
Yet this is the scene offered us by Sir David, 
•just before one of Ronnie J s outbursts. Other 
details, which tend to reduce .Indian custom - 
and religion to a level of a Peter Sellers stock 
performance/ are no less objectionable. : 
■ Santha Rama Rau, who now lives in upstate 
New York, Is known to have listed them, in 
vain, to Lean. His disflgureroentof Hindu arid 
Muslim culture, as well as his boring stereotype 
of the British as teak r headed fools (how did . 
they stay sq long if they were that dumb?) is 
intended to moke Forster more "accessible’’ to 
block-buster treatment. Frank Hauser, . who ' 
brought Santha Rama Rnu’s stage version of A 
Passage, (o India from Okford jo London- 
to New York =in the early 1960s, is also dis- 
appointed witl? the mqvle version. “How odd 
to do without' drama and to do without yio-' 
lence", he told me In New York. “The club 
scene add the. court scene are thrown away. 
Fielding .and Mrs Moore are wasted; Mrs 
Moore. after all that trouble to build her up." 
Withoutvthesc scenes and these characters, 
wha t is left of the jeUer or spirit of the original? 
Blockbusters are supped , to .have, Sappy 


jj: r i r . 


endings. The obstacle presented by Forster to 
this outcome has been solved by casting Lady 
Lean in a non-speaking role to ensure a con- 
trived, emollient final sequence. Her husband 
has traded skilfully on the hype aspect of the 
special relationship, releasing his product in 
London only after he has garnered the plaudits 
and momentum that Hollywood provides. By 
their pack-like acquiescence, Hollywood's 
tame critics have given currency to the very 
impression of India that Forster, with his care 
and measure, sought to dispel. 

★ * * 

In Miami, men actually wear gold chains in 
their chest hair. In California, you can hear 
pe ople say openly that they are getting in touch 
with their private space. In New York, serious 
characters speak gravely of the bottom line and 
in Washington there is solemn talk of “credibil- 
ity" and "weight" to be heard on all sides. 
What can this prove, except that people do not 
respond to, or recognize, caricatures of them- 
selves? I should have thought that utilitarians 
would have learnt to beware of the image of 
Bounderby by now, or at least to show that 
they see the joke. Yet read this: 

None of the agencies under study - not the National 
Endowment (or the Arts, the art museum or the 
public school - has a defined purpose in any proper 
sense of the word, let alone one arrived at with 
knowledge and deliberation. What passes for pur- 
pose with each of them is a set of vague and conflict- 
ing statements of good intentions based on gross 
misperceptions of the nature of art and of the amount 
nod character of the public demand for it . . . 

Thus Edward C. Banfield, who is George 
D. Markham Professor of Government at Har- 
vard , in his forbiddingly titled book The Demo- 
cratic Muse: Visual arts and the public interest. 
The premiss of his book, published last year, is 
that “the American regime exists for purposes 
that are not served by art, and the support of 
art is not among the powers that were given to 
the Federal Government”. Appointed by 
Ronald Reagan to the Presidential Task Force 
for the Arts and Humanities, he briskly recom- 
mended "the liquidation of the endowments 
and the complete withdrawal of the Federal 
Government from the cultural scene”. 

It’s not entirely clear, even from his "price of 
everything" perspective, whether Professor 
Banfield is an aesthete or a hearty. At one 
point, heattacks "the substitution of pecuniary 
artd curiosity values for aesthetic ones”, only to 
call, later, for the creation of "two markets for 
art: one for art as art and the other for art as a 
collectible and for investment". Banfield pro- 
poses that the museums should turn over their 
collections to the free market, substituting re- 
productions for originals to delight the public. 
Conversations in Washington have convinced 
me that this amazing set of proposals, which 
comes with the backing of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund and that arsenal of conservative 
ideas at Basic Books, is influential in govern- 
ment circles. Last month, the Reagan Admi- 
nistration mounted what has become its annual 
attack on the National Endowment for the' 
Arts, It asked Congress for a reduction of 50 
per cent which was requested in 1981, but the 
government has learnt by now that Congress 
will Only take so much. The overall level of 
funding has still been falling and, as a result of 
this attrition, the selection of projects has 
tended to show cautipn as well as parsimony. 

Like Professor Banfield, the Administration 
expresses the hope that private, donors will 
take up the trailing reins. This would leave thp 
way open for those, like the Rockefellers, who 
deal in the reproductions which the Bahfield 
programme would hang in public, museums. 
Once again, doing nothing would $how itself to 
be a policy, with real consequence .... = ; 

★ 

There is a problem with subsidy, all the same. 
By some jaw wliich ought to have a .title, it 
never seems to percolate to the right place. The 
Fp|ger Shakespeare Theater in' Washington: 
has just announced that jt will have to close its 
doors in June, hard hit by reductions in govern- 
ment aid and hag-ridden by deficit, There is a 
possibility that the Folger Library itself will 
accommodate performances which would have . 
beep held at the nearby Shakespeare Theater - 
.if, that is, ‘a newly. formed appeal' committee 


does not raise the money in time. The leading 
and founding member of this committee is 
Senator Daniel Patrick Moynihan. He has 
been joined by Elisabeth Dole, wife of the 
Senate majority leader and herself Ronald 
Reagan’s Secretary of Transport. The Cabinet 
may believe that government has no place in 
the arts, but when they actually see the Folger 
Theater closing on Capitol Hill they can't quite 
bear it. Meanwhile, Middlebury College in 
Vermont is offering a new winter course which 
will feature "Discussions of Popular Culture, 
Eroticism, Aesthetics, Voyeurism and Mis- 
ogyny”, as these are raised by the film oeuvre 
of Brigitte Bardot. Students attending will get 
credits, and Assistant Professor of French 
Claire Schub reports a ten-fold increase in en- 
rolment for what her dean calls "a very legiti- 
mate winter term course”. 


★ ★ ★ 

In “American notes” on November 16, last 
year, I wrote about the absurd difficulty that 
Kingsley Amis has experienced in finding a 
New York publisher for his Stanley and the 
Women. Since then, the cry has been taken up 
in all quarters. The New York Times Book 
Review devoted a page to the subject, and the 
Washington Post a column. Every possible ex- 
cuse for non-publication was advanced - the 
book was “too English”, “too right wing", “too 
anti-woman”, or just (as someone wrote to the 
TLS from Ann Arbor) not good enough. In a 
rather shame-faced article published last week, 

Newsweek reviews the idea that S/oh/e? was 
rejected by certain feminists, and clumsily 
changes the subject by suggesting that pub- 
lishers were being offered a two-book deal that 
would have compelled them to bring out Rus- 
sian Hide and Seek also. Well, on the day I 
write this I have had the good news I hoped for 

Very, very symbiotic indeed 


Inst November, when I asked if there** 
body willing to save the honour of NcTyS' 
publishing. Summit books, a disHngulslJ- L 
print of Simon and Schuster, have sumJ^ 
the book for their Full list. Belter flU] J ' 
editor who made the deal is named iw • 
Smith. She tells me that she spent so me 2 
England as recipient of the Tony Godwin M ; 
halting Award, that she loves the bookandfo 1 
she can't understand the reluctance of ojl ! 
publishers. I hope, but do not believe, thaSl 
will still the accusations of misogyny 
against Amis pin and, simply for writing abou 
it, myself. j 

★ ★ ★ ! 

No such luck for Sergio Ramirez. His novel lb i 
Bury Our Fathers is one of the first Nicaragua *■ 
works of fiction to be translated into Engji* 
Its publication here, by Readers Internatioad, 
is something of an event. Its author, howeva 
suffers from the disability of being, as Well a 
his country's most distinguished living noveh, 
his country’s Vice-President. As a result, k\ 
has been subjected to the battery of petty aad ) 
vindictive provisions contained in the “aui! 
subversive" McCarran-W alter Act. Onedsj'a' 
is a question of his "security 1 ', another it in \ 
limited access visa that is on offer. So he wall 
be coming to celebrate publication. The wfofci: 
thing makes the English “Books from Aig»( 
tina” row seem tolerant by comparison, ffo ? 
mal diplomatic relations still exist between lit! 
United States and Nicaragua. Can the Ann.' 
icans afford to know less about the Nicm * 
guans than they already do? 


Santha Rama Rau's stage version of A Pm# j 
to India is r.l«.. subject of an article by Mu;. 
La go, co-eduor of E. M. Forster's SehOtli 
Letters, which will appear in the TLS onfttnt * 
ary 22. j 


Peter Kemp 


The Folio Society Debate 
Royal Festival Hal! 


Exhibit A in the first of what are to be annual 
debates sponsored by the Folio Society was 
Michael Hoiroyd’s plastic cash-dispenser card. 
Proposing the motion, “Television is the " 
Enemy of Literature”, to a post-prandial 
gathering of broadcasters and bibliophiles at 
the Royal Festival Hall, he explained that, as a 
result of having been left too long near a tele- 
vision set, the card no longer functioned. Ex- 
posure to television, he warned, could render 
the viewers similarly inert. 

This notion jay at the heart of Hoiroyd’s 
case. Pre-emptively, he acknowledged the 
ways in which television is “a supplement to 
literature": serializations that boost book 
sales, educational back-up like the Open Uni- 
versity. Some television is of high quality, he 
conceded - but he deplores “the very process 
itself’. Reading is more demanding than view- 
ing/he insists, and hence more valuable (an 
idea later vehemently seconded from the floor 
by Bel Mooney who felt this "very very serious 
motion indeed” pointed to a "very very sad 
situation indeed": the fact that contemporary 
youth 7- unHke Ms Mooney who has even grap- 
pled with George Steiner, It seems - fell, to 
grasp i“the fascination of what’s difficult"). 
Television, Holroyd more urbapely and Ironi- 
cally argued, fosters; passivity -something bad 
for people and society/ • ' 

. As Melvyn Bragg rightly noted in opposing 
the motion j this belief - that patching is harm- 
ful - logically leads to a dismissal not just .of 
television but of dramkv And as k subsidiary to 
this counter-thrust, fie pushed forward another 
point: while- Holroyd contend^ that “Books 
and television afe competitors for bur time”., - 
■ there’s no real Ptwf thatjtefevisidn isn’t “mticij 
‘ more usually replacing hOn-feadfog'?; Also, he 
observed, besides teleylsion’simpressive stock 
j; °f plays,, .there /is' "Hie' t^^um'seve/swelling 
*• archive Of programmes writers/ fell of. 

material thgt; sbbulq be .bf ronsidorable and 
• growing usfeV ' -;V \ 

Michael Holroyd, bf h^ con tribifed 


doxical fact that Holroyd, the advocate ofwfr j 
ary reading, performed and projected his aip i 
ment with accomplished showmanship wtt 
Bragg, representing the more public mtdnu, ; 
rapidly read his material as if barely conwta » . . 
of an audience - added to the Jekyll-awJ'Hj* j? 
air of the evening. “Both speakers appeared K i 
have been on the same side”, one partldpantii Y 
• the debate observed. They didn’t quite, tot 
like many of the evening’s guests,, they jj 
hybrids - evidence of the now almost in«t» y . 
ably symbiotic relationship between rnjlN y. 
and television. Given this, It wasn’t surpriskl £•'. 
to hear such fence-straddling contributions jjji 
"There should be television and we should ** £ [■ 
joy literature.” Certainly, the atmoSpbJJ fc ;; 
could hardly hnvo afforded a more cliibb# 
contrast to the acrimony apparently cbflrtctf f ’• 
izing such disputes in the past. Former to* r •'* 
tures of his about television hadn't only wus® .j. . 
indignation to swell, Michael Holroyd ww-jr,’ 
ed: “people raised their fists in my ^ 

vyn Bragg, in turn, had been hurt by the*w iK . 
controlled" attacks of jittery literati. . • ; / ■ 

A far less divisive note was struck oh J® 
occasion - to such an extent that it was sey®" j' 
times urged that no vote be taken; rnsjsttog™ 
one, the chairman Frank Delaney then | 

rigged it info a tie. One anxiety, however, w , 
persistently break through the evpawg* 
amiability. The issue of literature’s thefep®® 
cally taxing powers elicited relaxed 
But another kind of taxing kepL being 
nously mentioned. The threat to bcwksji^:. 
ers often made a detour into seriousnw? F- 
, stress. Is likely. to come from a more. brew 
brainless quarter than, television ■' The Jg' 
enemy of literature, it was the overwheJJ 
consensus of the evening, isn’t TV but. YvZl 1 

The Jerotrte K. Jerdme Society will 
..launched on Friday, February 25 at the buth*-; 
place of the author, Belsize House in Bra^-i 
Street* Walsall. A Jerome K. JerofeeMMj^' | - , . 
has. been estabiished in the recently, rtswJJ? ; 
Bradford Hqu$e and it is hoped tbat‘theld^S: i h !; 

Will provide opporfonWes for those interts fr., 

in Jerome to meet, and correspond; fiffS ^ 
also provide active support for thP J ^ 

. Further* details are r — 

Treasurer, Jerome K 
Library jUchfleld: 

^and^Wsi 4TR 


The German War 
Economy 

Sir, - Alan S. Miiward’s assertion in his review 
of my book on Goering (January 25) that my 
arguments are exaggerated and raise “wor- 
rying questions” can only be sustained by the 
distorted way in which they are presented. The 
main point at issue concerns whether or not the 
German economy was being converted to full 
mobilization for war between 1939 and 1941; 
or whether, as Professor Milward claims, the 
war economy was kept at half-throttle during 
this period, and only pushed to full mobiliza- 
tion in 1942, after the failure to defeat Russia. 
He claims that my arguments in support of 
total war instead of limited war are based on 
“familiar" macroeconomic figures and unreli- 
able general directives from Hitler and ignore 
the microeconomic reality of limited military 
output from 1939 to 1941. He takes no account 
of the fact that a great deal of the discussion in 
the book is based not just on economic evi- 
dence, but on diplomatic and military as well, 
of which the book contains a great deal. And 
he chooses wilfully to overlook the wealth of 
microeconomic evidence which is given in the 
book - details of industrial policy, individual 
industries and firms, military programmes and 
plans etc - which confirms at the level of real 
economic activity the general demands for 
total mobilization expressed by the Nazi 
leadership. 

This effort to mobilize resources as fully as 
possible was confirmed in July 1941 by General 
Thomas, head of the armed forces' economic 
staff, who was perhaps more closely in touch 
with what was happening on the ground than 
anyone else at the dme. He reported that 68 per 
cent of the work-force was working on direct 
military orders, and most of the rest in indirect 
sectors - mining, fuel, transport- which served 
the war economy. It was his view that there 
were no more reserves in Germany to mobilize 
for war production. The whole purpose of the 
book is to use microeconomic evidence 
(among much else) to explain this paradox 
between total mobilization and low levels of 
output. 

Milward says that my explanation for this - 
inefficiency - is unsatisfactory. If that was all I 
had said, I would agree. But it was not. There is 
a whole chapter of the book devoted to ex- 
plaining that there were serious structural and 
political constraints limiting output, not least 
the vast size and administrative weight of the 
armed forces themselves. Then there was the 
oversized, protocol-obsessed bureaucracy, the 
desperate lack of co-ordinated planning, party 
placemen incapable of doing their jobs, 
businessmen resentful at their exclusion from 
war economic planning, unnecessary depend- 
ence on skilled labour and so forth. The net 
result was an inefficient use of resources, com- 
pounded by the outbreak of general war four 
■or five years earlier than Hitler wanted, which, 
whether Milward likes it or not, forced the 
German economy to switch at a critical stage 
from building up the substructure of the war 
economy to providing finished weapons. It is 
impossible to ignore the existence of inefficient 
management of resources on an extraordinary 
scale (again there is plenty of microeconomic 
evidence for this). Even Speer admitted that 
Hitler could have had twice the armaments 
. . actually achieved by mid-1941 with the re- 
sources already allocated. By 1944 Germany 
Was turning out three times as much with, in 
some cases, no major increase in resources at 
ail. The “change of heart” that Milward sees in 
1942 was a major rationalization of the eco- 
nomy, already begun in the summer of 1941, 
riot a .major diversion of unused civilian re- 
sources. Far from “ noticeably - avoiding” the 
fact of a 350 per cent increase in output it is 
felly explained (pp 149-50) in terms of hpw the 
German economy, overcame ;th6 constraints of 
the early war,: years (output per man . hour in 
. major sectors rose 200^300 per-cent Over, the 
period 1941-4). ■ ' • 

; Milward's explanation for the low level of 
output iB lack qf investment before 1942, not 
poor use pfTesoiirces. He aays that dlrect aTn^ 
investment iftcreaseci slowly end : almost 
stopped In 1941, good evidence for the strategy 
l of limited war. Yet the whole purpose of Nazi 
expaasiop was to acquire capacity outside Ger-. 
■ m&nyi jbeRelchswerke alone acqulred/tomeo 


billion Reichsmarks of assets between 1938 and 
1942. Nor is investment in end-production the 
only, or even (he most important indicator. 
The German economy had to push money into 
sectors like synthetic oil and other basic indus- 
tries, which soaked up millions of mnrks of 
investment before 1942. One could argue that 
this was misdirected investment, but not n lack 
of investment. Perhaps the Reich would have 
done better to pump more money into the 
manufacture of arms, but without the steel, 
fuel, explosives, machinery, etc, what good 
would it have done them? This was the price 
Hitler paid for going to war in 1939 and not 
1944. 

To be fair Milward does concede that total. 

. mobilization was Hitler's preferred strategy. 
But he insists that the economy behaved as if 
limited war were the object. This is a curious 
defence, descriptive not explanatory, rather 
like claiming that Britain’s comparatively poor 
economic performance in the 1970s was really 
what governments were after, not high growth. 
Of course that is what they got, not what they 
wanted. To claim otherwise is to write history 
backwards, effects before causes. 

One final point for readers who may have 
been persuaded by Professor Milward's emph- 
asis on the economic arguments to agree with 
him that this is not a biography at all. They 
might like to know that about a fifth of the 
book is devoted to the Luftwaffe, almost a 
third to a discussion of Goering's place in Ger- 
man politics and diplomacy before 1939, and a 
whole chapter to his decline and fall. 

RICHARD OVERY. 

King's College, Strand, London WC2. 

Editing Shakespeare 

Sir.- According to Eric Sams (Letters, Febru- 
ary 1) I have “no doubt that Shakespeare habi- 
tually revised and rewrote his own work". A 
more accurate statement of my position would 
be that I - like most scholars - believe that 
Shakespeare revised during the course of com- 
position: which is no more than to say that he 
did not totally arid finally compose his plays in 
his head before putting pen to paper. In addi- 
tion, I believe that he regarded the process of 
composition as incomplete until the play was 
performed. Some plays (such as Much Ado 
About Nothing ) survive in a printed text which 
is unperformable without titivation, which it 
doubtless received. This too is no new position, 
and implies no more than the “revision of the 
manuscript upon which a promptbook might 
be based" which Professor Jenkins- no propo- 
nent of the revision theory - posits for Hamlet 
(p 59 of his Arden edition). 

I differ from Professor Jenkins in believing 
that a few of Shakespeare's plays survive in 
more radically revised and un revised states; 
not only King Lear , but also Hamlet , Troltus 
and Cresslda , and Othello, to name the most 
conspicuous examples. Once again, this is not 
an original position; it can be traced back to Dr 
Johnson, and was well argued twenty years ago 
by E. A. J. Honigmann in an important study 
which has had too little impact upon editorial 
practice. 

This belief certainly admits the possibility 
that other playsof Shakespeare may have been 
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revised without the revised texts having sur- 
vived; and, equally, that we may have only the 
revised text of some plays’that had been per- 
formed in an earlier stale: a theory that has 
frequently been propounded of Macbeth. But 
these beliefs do not, i submit, constitute a be- 
lief in Shakespeare as a “habitual" reviser. 

Eric Sams is right in stating that belief that 
01 of King Lear is based on an authentic 
manuscript implies disbelief in the theory that 
it is a memorial reconstruction, but he is not 
right in stating that such a theory was “ludi- 
crously misconceived". King Lear was always 
recognized, not least by Dulhie, as a particu- 
larly difficult case. The patient work of schol- 
ars such as Pollard, Alexander, Greg, and 
Duthie demonstrating that the many states in 
which texts survive include memorial recon- 
structions has not, in my view, been over- 
turned by Dr Sams's tilts against it. 

STANLEY WELLS. 

The Oxford Shakespeare, 40 Walton Crescent, 

Oxford. 

Fantods 

Sir, - The references (Letters, January 4 and 
25) to “fantods" overlook the foTm“phat\tod". 
This is an item of Qlynnesc, the private lan- 
guage of the Glynn family, whose most famous 
member was Mrs Gladstone. George Lyttelton 
prepared The Glynnese Glossary in 185 1 , some 
extracts of which appear in Georgina Battis- 
combe's Mrs Gladstone (1956), including 
Phnntod, meaning “An imbecile person, one 
incapable of serious or rational behaviour”. 
Lyttelton also composed in Glytuiese a sug- 
gested speech for Gladstone in the House of 
Commons, beginning, “Sir, the Noble Lord 
opposite is such a phnntod ...” (Philip Mag- 
nus, Gladstone, 1954, p 447). 

Some Glynnese phrases have passed into 
modem usage, among them “over the moon”. 

I am not aware that “the purple pim" is Glynn- 
ese. 

D. H. SIMPSON. 

Royal Common wealth Society, Northumberland 
Avenue, London WC2. 

Sir, - It seems rather surprising that your re- 
viewers. and correspondents did not seek out 
the OED or its appropriate Supplement 
(Volume I, A-G) for the documentation of 
fantod. Had they done so, they would have 
found no less than ten examples, including 
quotations from Mark Twain and John Mase- 
field. The earliest Is dated 1839: C. F. Briggs, 
The Adventures of Harry Franco : “You have 
got strong symptoms of the fantods.' 1 In 1881, 
the Leicestershire Glossary defined fantodds as 
"megrims", “mulligrubs", a stomach-acho; a- 
fit of the sulks or other sUght indisposition, 
mental or bodily. 

Eric Partridge's contribution on the subject 
has already been quoted by Gavin Ewart (Let- 
ters, January 25). He did not quote Partridge’s 
proposed etymology of the word, however. 
Both Partridge and the OED agree that the 
“fantod” is merely a fanciful creation based on 
“fantastic" ' or “fantasy”. It is interesting, 
though, that the earliest quote above is from an 
American author. 

ADRIAN ROOM. 

173 Die Causeway, Peterafield, Hampshire, 


Greek Religion 

In the Archaic and Classical Periods 
WALTER BCIRKERT 

This, the first major book on Greek 
religion to appear for a generation, deals 
with the Mycenean origins of religious 
practices, rituals and holy places, 
individual gods, worship of the dead, the 
city and the organization of religion, 
mystery cults and philosophy of religion.. 

5 12 pages, £29.50 (0 63 n 1241 3) 

The World of 
John of Salisbury 

Studies in Church History, Subsldia 3 
Edited by MICHAEL WILKS 

This Important book, covering all aspects 
of his life and work, is the first major 
study to be published on John of 
Salisbury for over thirty years, and 
comprises some twenty-five papers with 
an up-to-date bibliography, contributed by 
an international team of scholars. 

482 pages, £25.00 (0 631 13122 ?} 


AUTHOR, AUTHOR. 

Competition No 212 

Readers are invited to Identify the sources of the 
three quotations which follow and to rend us toe 
answers so that they reach this office not later than 
March 1 , A prize of £20 Is offered for the first correct 
set of answers opened on that date, or failing lhat the 
most nearly correct. . . . . 

Entries, marked “Author, Author 212 , on the 
envelope, should be addressed to the Editor, The 
Times Literary Supplement, Priory House, Si John's 
Lane, London EC1M 4B3L 
j That storm, roared frenzied for seven days. |t did 
nbt cease till the Atlantic was strewn with wreqkd: It 
did not lull till the deeps had gorged their fell of 
sustenance. Not till the destroying angel of tempest 
had achieved his perfect work, would be fold the 
wings whose waft was thunder- too tremor of whose 
plumes was storm. 

2 The God of this great Vflist, rebuke, ihese surges, 
Which wash both heaven mid bell, and thou that hasl 

Umn the vrinds cOmtnpndi bind them in brass; 
Having call'd Lhem frbm the deep, 6 still 
Thy deaPning dreadful thunders, genlly.qUcnch. v 
Thy riimblb sulphurous flashes; 

3 On toe black sky toe sten, coming but, lleUted 
uom aq inky sea that, .spewed yrito.foaaivOMbad 




Verbal Art, Verbal 
Sign, Verbal Time 

ROMAN JAKOBSON 

Edited by Krystyna Pomorska and 

Stephen Rudy 


back at them the evanescent and pale light of a 
dazzling whiteness bom from the black tu rmoil of the 
waves. Remote in .toe eternal calm they glittered 
'hard and cold above too uproar of the earth; they 
surrounded the vanquished and tormented ship, on 
• all sides; more pitiless than the byes of a triumphant 
mob, and as unapproachable as the hearts of men. 

Competition No 208 

Whiner: Karen McLeod Hewitt 

Answers: 

1 Now my swftet .fawn is vanished to . 

‘ Whither the iwaqs and turtles go: . 

In fair Elysium to endure, ' 

, With milk-white lambs and ermines pure. . 

Andrew Marvell, "Tlie Nymph Complaining for 
. the Death or her Fawn'*. 

2 Sp there was Janet •. 

KnecUng.on the wet grass, crying' her brown hen 
: (Translated far beyond the daughters of men) - 
To rise and walk; Upon U. ; , 

John Crowe Ra 5 isdra, l *Janct AVaklng". : 

' .3 And fb thesheep-men atanding near 
■ “You sec"; I said, ■Mhis one tame sheep? ; 

It teems a child has.lost hW.pei, : • : .. . 

Arid cried herself; to sleep.” i 


Roman Jakobson brought together this 
group of eleven essays shortly before his 
death In 1982 - to serve as an 
introduction to some of his linguistic 
theories and, especially, to his work in 
poetics. The book also Includes essays by 
Linda Waugh. Krystyna Pomorska and 
Igor Metchuk which provide a thoughtful 
perspective on Jakobson's work ns e 
whole. 

224 pages, hardback £22.50 (0631 142622) 
paperback £7.95 (0 631 14263 0) 

The Language 
of Advertising 

TORBEN VESTERQAARD and 
KIM SCHR0DER 

We are confronted with advertisements 
almost wherever we look, working In 
subtle ways to persuade us to accept the 
way of life as they see it and our needs as 
they perceive them., This book Is a 
revealing study of the strategies of 
persuasion advertising uses and the 
crucial underlying assumptions It makes. 
208 pages, hardback £3 9.50 (0631 19741 X) 
paperback £7.50 (0 631 12743 7) 

Children’s 

Conversation 

MICHAEL McTEAR ' 

|one of the most rapidly developing areas 
■of child language research has been the 
Istudy of children's conversational skills, 
which Is now seen as of equal Importance 
Ito the acquisition of phonology, syntax 
'and semantics. This book examines In 
detail what children have to learn to 
become mature conversationalists. 

304 pages, hardback £25.00 <0631 139642) 
paperback £8,95 <0631 142495) 

Dismissed 

tA Study of Unfair Dismissal and 
the Industrial Tribunal System 
LINDA DICKENS, MICHAEL . 
i JONES, BRIAN WEEKES and 
MOIRA HART . 

— * — 1 — — y • ■■ — r — —77- * — 

Industrial tribunals were launched as 
*a valuable experiment In our Industrial - 
relations system'. Twenty years later they 
handle 35,000-coseS a year, and It is 
generally assumed that the experiment 
has succeeded. Taking as Its focus the . 
employee's right not to be dismissed 
unfairly, this book examines whether lhat 
assumption Is justified. > 

400 pages, £25.00 (0 631 13923 7) 
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Emrys Jones 

HARLEY GRANVILLE BARKER 
Waste 

The Pil, Barbican 

At a critical moment near the end of Waste, 
Henry Trebell is hnndcd a letter from his poli- 
tical party leader. He reacts it quickly, crum- 
ples it. and throws it into a wastepaper basket. 
A trivial gesture is what the action of this poli- 
tical tragedy finally comes to, with Trebell's 
life-work ending as a piece of discarded rub- 
bish. Shortly afterwards he throws himself 
away too by taking his own life. 

Granville Barker was only thirty in 1907 
when he wrote Waste. He was already a brilli- 
antly accomplished actor and was shortly to 
become a revolutionary theatre director. He 
had written The Voysey Inheritance two years 
before, and in tire light of its achievement 
might well have looked ahead to a long and 
distinguished career as a dramatist. He had 
certainly given thought to what makes for 
worldly success: his new play was precisely 
about a man with a big idea, n practical-minded 
visionary with a will to realize his dream in the 
world. But the play is also about frustration 
and failure - about those factors, outside him 
or within, which withhold an individual from 
his goal - and is full of people, women as well as 
men, whose talents will never be used. In some 
of these things Waste seems prophetic of what 
was to be its author’s own fate. Barker was in 
no sense a “fa i lure”: his actual achievements 
were substantial. But he too left his friends, 
with an acute sense of disappointment. 

In the event, Barker’s Waste , for all its brilli- 
ance, was itself wasted by the society for which 
it was written. The plot turns on the hero's 
impulsive affair with a woman met at a country- 
house party, an affair which leads to her having 
a fatal abortion,. and so to a threat of scandal 
which puts a stop to his career. The play's 
references to abortion, which were integral 
and could not be cut, led the Lord Chamber- 
lain to ban it just before it Was due to open. 
This first version of the play was never publicly 
performed. Nearly twenty years later, in 1926, 
Barker re-wrote the play, keeping the action 
unchanged but re-casting the dialogue com- 
pletely. But although the ban was by this time 
withdrawn, the play was not actually to be 
staged for a further ten years, in 1936. By this 
time it had become a period-piece. Apart from 
a radio production in the 1950s and a televised 
performance in 1977 to mark Barker's centen- 
ary, Waste has not bad another professional 
production in England until this one ; ot the 
Barbican. . • 

The difficulties Barker met in staging his 
play could largely be explained by the subject- 
matter - which was obviously “unpleasant” in 
the Shavian sense. But Barker's other two 
major works, The Voysey Inheritance and The 
Madras House (1910), did not offend the cen- 
sor and yet have also been allowed to become 
.rarities on our stages. Not that (hey gre com- 
pletely unknown: in 1977 the National Theatre 
put on an ambitious production of The Madras 
f/oase. thpught by some to be his! best play 
(thougMq my^mirid leSsgood than the earHer 
two). And last year the Bristol Old Vic success- 
fully revived . .The voysey Inheritance. Bqt 
otherwise anyone; wanting to make an , ac- 
quaintance with Barker's plays has had to look 
them up fh libraries, in me original edition*; 
they have never been collected, and there is no 
paperback reprin t . (By contrast, his Prefaces to 
Shakespeare, ; to which he devoted his later 
years, are stili easily available). His last two. 

. plays, the Secret Life, (1923) and tffr Majesty 
(1928) seem not to have been staged at any 
time. ; y 

/ Granville Barker himself is partly tip blame 
fbr hi$ theatrical neglect. His plays are laid out. 
with e massive tayishness characteristic of (heir 
period : they need large casts and usually two o y - 
three 1 solidly realistic sets. He. also had a habit 
of bringing on jmjiortarit characters for only 
one or tsyo icenes: these depleted parts are 
unlikely to attract star, actors for a long run , yet. 
if the pl ay is toWrksUCh parts, must be strong- 
ly .cast.; irifollpwg that .in present conditions 
ontyifli^iHflatrfcaro^&diiMtlottS-iiav&'theire*’ 


sources to stage these plays. The solution now 
proposed by the RSC is a compromise, but a 
wholly acceptable one: an in-the-round pro- 
duction without scenery but with full fur- 
nishings and properties: grand piano, sofas, 
handsome Hepplewhite chairs for the opening 
drawing-room scene, a long committee-table 
for the conference in the third act. Of course 
Waste presupposes a proscenium-arch theatre, 
and (he Pit performance lacks the sharp visual 
focus that a proscenium frame can supply; 
while the absence of elegantly grand interiors 
deprives the characters of the settings which 
confirm them in their ruling-class assumptions. 

But these losses, though real, are marginal; in 
most other ways John Barton's firm and sensi- 
tive production restores the play to what 
should long ago have been its place as an 
Edwardian classic. Waste should certainly be 
much better known than it is. 

When Barker re-wrote Waste, he pruned 
and simplified the dialogue, which in the first 
version had sometimes been extraordinarily 
dense and allusive: he made it much easier for ! 
an audience to take in. What John Barton has 
done is to produce his own conflation of the 
two texts, cutting and simplifying further, arid 
on at least one occasion actually adding some- 
thing to Barker's texts. Barton's version cer- 
tainly acts admirably, although it occasionally | 
has to sacrifice some fine points. I regretted the , 
loss of a sharp detail Barker retained from his 
first version, despite his wholesale re-writing ^ 
elsewhere. In the first scene the butler quietly j 
reports that one of the guests who has bad to 
leave early has telephoned his thanks to Lady ’ 
Julia his hostess: “they stopped the express for 
him and he reached town in good time". 1 

What fascinated Barker about the political ' 
people of his play was their mixture of high 
principles and low passions, a genuinely 
aspired- to impersonality on the one hand and 
helpless prejudice and self-interest on the 
other. Barker's men Bnd women are in an ob- 
vious sense highly “civilized". They take pleas- 
ure in Bach fugues, they go to Wagner’s music- 
dramas, they enjoy bookish travel on the Con- 
tinent; even the women have read Bagehot on 
the English constitution. At one point Trebell 
has a tense discussion of Disestablishment with 
Lord Charles Cantelupe, the smoothly inflex- 
ible custodian of Church Interests. Trebell re- 
marks that the first book be ever read was Don 
Quixote. Cantelupe at once softens into genial- 

The loser at the top 


ity: “Shelton’s translation of Don Quixote 1 
hope ... the modem ones have no flavour.” 
These fastidiously cultivated people are, after 
all, upholders of standards. But to the extent 
that they are politicians their fine sensibilities 
are alloyed with a strain of startling brutality. 
The brutality of the ruling classes aroused 
Barker’s keen interest; “brutal" is a word he 
works into the dialogue at several points. 

The first-act house party takes place nt the 
home of George Farrant and his ambitious wife 
Lady Julia. The main purpose of the gathering 
has been to get Trebell to talk to some leading 
members of the party he is about to join. But 
Lady Julia has also invited Amy O’Connell, a 
socially ambiguous married woman separated 
from her husband. "Julia”, says her mother 
when they are left alone, “if a brutal question is 
permissible: What are you up to?" It’s a brutal 
question which eventually gets a slightly brutal 
answer. Amy has been invited in order to pro- 
vide an extra something for the male guests, 
and sure enough the casual coupling between 
Amy and Trebell takes place that same night. 
The “brutal" realism of Lady Julia is matched 
in the third act by the brutality in a different 
style of the professional politician Horsham. 
This third act, with its after-dinner conference , 
is a splendid display of Barker’s powers as a 
dramatist. It introduces Horsham the party 
leader, elderly, deeply experienced in the ways 
of forming Cabinets, soft-spoken and frail- 
seeming, but also when necessary bard and 
opportunistic. This long scene has progressed 
through twists and turns and reversals and 
now, finally, after he has gently but decisively 
ditched Trebell, Horsham is left alone with his 
cousin Cantelupe. (The Party has strong family 
links.) Contemplating the ruins of Trebell's 
work, Cantelupe exclaims: "Cyril, this is trag- 
ic." "Yes", murmurs Horsham, "... most 
annoying.” The high-minded Cantelupe re- 
news the pressure: “Cyril, promise me there 
shall be no compromise over this measure." 
Horsham's “No. , . no unnecessary comprom- 
ise, I assure you" - the "unnecessary” given in 
this performance an almost tenderly caressing 
inflexion - poignantly enfolds the play’s 
tragedy inside it. 

The great achievement of John Barton’s pro- 
duction is that, with one exception, it estab- 
lishes entirely convincingly the level of intelli- 
gence end of intellectuality assumed by the 
play’s world. Forceful or incisive or at the very 
least pregnantly terse, the dialogue of Waste 


Zachary Leader . 

Secret Honor . 

Everyman Cinema, Hampstead 

“I dream of failure every night of my life. And 
that's my secret. To make it in this Tat race you 
have to dream of failing every night. That's 
reality I " This is the voice of Richard Nixon, in 
Robert Altman's film, Secret Honor , and its 
message is that Nixon dreams his dreams, "Be- 
cause J am an American! A real American!” 
The publication of the, Watergate tapes , Nixon 
tells us, was an invasion of public not personal 
privacy; the ivoice on the tapes is that of the 
forgotten American, the Silent Majority, the 
used : car salesman, the dogcatcher . " Sure I 
Fine/ " says. Nixon, "Because I know that, to- 
day, the dogcatcher Is kirigl" Nixon's sense of 
himself as aloser powers him to the top; but, of 
course, he's still a loser, ■ ,'/ ' 

; Above Nixon looms corporate America, not 
so niiioh "those East Coast pricks" as their 
West Coast equivalents, the namejess denizens 
of Bohemian .Grove and the Committee o! One 
Hundred, These gre the rich and powerful in u 
forests Nixon has served .0)1 his political life. 
With Watergate, thought he breaks free. For 
Watergate — the bugging, the hearings* the 
tapes, D6ep Throat, impeachment - turns out 
to have been , the result of Nixon's conscious 
contriving* a desperate and honourable 
attempt to thwart the evil intentions. of West 
Coast power ant) money. These intentions in- 
volve the wealth of the so'calfed Padfio riml 


access to which is meant to depend upon 
China. Right-wing West Coast money. It turns 
out, wants Nixon to play the China card; It also 
wants him to run for a third term in 1976 - or 
simply to take it; which involves prolonging the 
Vietnam War and endangering democracy 
(such as it is). This Nixon will not do, for a 
residual decency - a legacy from his sainted 
mother - lies buried in his otherwise twisted 
soul. Nixon thus emerges as something of a 
hero in (he film, a man willing to sacrifice 
power and reputation in an act of secret 
honour: Watergate. 

This admittedly preposterous srenario (the 
film Is subtitled ‘|A : political !riiyth”) ' unfolds 
gradually oyer the course of a ninety-mlnufe 
; monologue delivered : by . the' ex-President 
some time, after Jiis resignation in August 1974. 

: The film consists entirely of one voice. Nixon is 
■ its only character (he’s talking tb a tape-recor- 
der) , and the camera jnever leaves his office. 

... This js not what one;expccte’from Robert Alt- ■ 
man, a dlrector whore trademark is abundance 
- pf overlapping v6iCes,and p!ots; of incident \ 
and character (there were! forty-eight charac- 
ters hr A Wedding), ol movement and action 
arid nbfee. - Since i981v, thou^. fAltftian: bgs , 

been working in the theatix,'ahd SkretHonor . : 
like his two -previous :filmd;;Vds originally r a 
, play. What pitman hasdqnewith these plays is 
. elegant "rind ^toteresfing k ^lns)eid ^ owning '■ 
them, out \ he has re-stag*^ tifrim fpV film. The ■ 
original, js; retafaedij bqt the sight 

lines are artfulfy varifd^ While Nixap rants and . 1 
raves (flip perforip^do-ia^ ^i>ito%i'!ver^ Wg^’; ; 
the camera -^oVe* v deUberately- ; 

‘ i ' rirbunti thbTObm^f^ to the . 


flickers continuously with a dark and sober wit, 
never seeking a Wikleun or Shavian panadie 
and eschewing merely flamboyant epigram 
Such dialogue, at all times informed with 
thought, needs actors of very special quality 
This production is lucky to hnve at least three 
players superbly equal to its demands: Maria 
Aitkcn as Frances. Trebell’s faded, donnish 
sister - very moving in her final scenes with 
hinv, Charles Kay as Cantelupe, whose chilly 
ecclesiastical ardour gives his first big scene 
considerable excitement; and Tony Church as 
Horsham, mnwellously dry and unhurried 
sparing of utterance, wholly confident of Ws 
right to exercise power. All three have the gift 
of seeming to be brainy people who think haul 
while they nre actually speaking. 

Amy O'Connell is a vital role, though con- 
fined to the play’s first half. Judi Dench gives it 
(he right warmth and un Hppealing vulnerabil- 
ity. But neither physically nor temperamental- 
ly can she quite suggest the waif-like “little 
thing” referred to by the others; her maturity 
slightly unbalances the play. Daniel Massey’s 
Tiebell is the production’s chief weakness; 
Whereas the other male roles are precisely 
positioned in the Edwardian social hierarchy, 
his Trebell seems indistinct, not fully In 
period, and so psychologically unfocussed, 
Most important, he never really convinces 
that he is governed by intellectual passion. 
It may be, however, that there is something 
uncertain about Barker’s conception of 
his hero. The opening scene, for instance, 
well written though it is in itself, does not 
prepare adequately for Trebell's first entry in 
the second scene, when he embarks on his 
affair with Amy. John Barton writes in an 
appearance for Trebell in the first scene (a 
sttangely rapid entry promptly followed by mi 
exit) so as to smoothe the transition to (he 
“love" scene that follows. But this addition 
seems only to highlight the difficulty. By the 
time we reach the first of Trebell’s scenes, ia 
which we are admitted to his private concerns, 
we know less about him than we do about 
Amy; and that can’t be what Barker intended. 

This bold, searching, subtle play attempts to . 
much that some technical misjudgments, if (hat 
is what they are, mny be conceded. I hope that 
one or other of London’s big companies wffl. 
soon get round to The Voysey Inheritance, Bui 
this Waste is a notable event. I came awiy 
feeling it should bo seen not just once but twice 
or even three times. 


presidential portraits that line his office walk 
(and to whom he talks , as In real life) , to family, 
photographs nnd mementoes, to his mother*! 
piano (which he plays), and to ' four 
monochrome television monitors that refrad 
and multiply his image. The film Is hardly afatlc 
or spare, and comparisons with Becked 1 * 
Kxapp would be quite wrong. Though tie 
camera closes in at moments of high passion, It 
rarely crowds or burrows. A certain distsn» ■ 
is maintained, as if to say "take a godd haw., 
look". 

This distance is welcome, since in oJhdf' 
respects the film comes on strong. W® 
is a. big,- melodramatic score by Georg? , 
Burt. The over-heated script by Donald Fre^j 1 
and Arnold M« Stone is often 1 heavy-banded , 
arid repetitive. Though crammed withint?^ 
ing biographical detail, it is also cIlcMd; tbf re>. 
even a loaded pistol brought bn at the begmj 
. ning. Good Ideas and Jokes are- laboured ^ 
awkwardly introduced, and Nixon hiinsdif Isflj ; . 
sufficiently, various,- though the authored? 
catch his maladroit prurience, as well w ^qw . 
Oob Vidal once called his "eery arid ioududg.: ; . 
propensity to fucktip". Phlii j Baker HsJl W, r 
a furiously intense performance , andtit tiptcSi ; 
though this-is not. an impersonation, looks aCJ , 
sounds exactly, like Nixon.; But thereVjWT. 
much subtlety in the part as written; Mr, 
though He does get drrinker, does Nixon’s engr : 
acter change much over the corirfd 
moyie. For all tha t. Secret Honor is > nW 
. real, power,’ the Work of afl‘ assured aridtrf ' 1 
1 - 1 thealriw/ 
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Nineteen Eighty-Four 

Edited by Bernard Crick 

460pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £17.50. 

0198185219 

Nineteen Eighty-Four: The facsimile of the 
extant manuscript 
Edited by Peter Davison 
381pp. Seeker and Warburg. £25. 

0436 35022 X 

GEORGE WOODCOCK 

The Crystal Spirit: A study of George Orwell 

287pp. Fourth Estate, 100 Westboume Grove, 

London W25RU. £5.95. 

0947795057 
SIMON LEYS 

Orwell ou I’horreur de la politique 
84pp. Paris: Hermann. 46fr. 
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RAYMOND WILLIAMS 
Orwell 

128pp. Flamingo. Paperback, £1.95. 
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CHRISTOPHER NORRIS (Editor) 

Inside the Myth: Orwell: Views from the Left 
287pp. Lawrence and Wishart. £12.50 
(paperback, £4.95). 

085315600X 
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1985: A historical report (Hongkong 2036) 
Edited by Stuart Hood and Estella Schmid 
118pp. Pluto. Paperback, £2.95. 

0861047206 
DAPHNE PATAI 

The Orwell Mystique: A study in male ideology 
334pp. University of Massachusetts Press. $30 
(paperback, $14.95). 

0870234463 
JOHN THOMPSON 
Orwell's London 
120pp. Fourth Estate. £9.95. 

0947795006 

“It was a bright cold day in April ...” and 
already Bernard Crick has pounced. ‘‘‘A bright 
cold day’ in April ’’ , he notes, “Is Orwell’s typi- 
cal comic pessimism"; “and the clocks were 
striking thirteen”: “an unlucky number" com- 
ments Professor Crick, expertly. This first note 
sets the tone for his major critical edition of 
Nineteen Eighty-Four , which is one of ponder- 
ous and windy obfuscation, darkened by 
flashes of professorial wit. Crick has buried 
Peter Davison’s admirably edited text beneath 
a 136-page introduction. He argues that Nine- 
teen Eighty-Four “is a complex text - not 
straightforward at all" and “far less accessible 
than it seems", which is why we need his schol- 
arly assistance. Far from being just a satire 
about the dangers of totalitarianism, as Orwell 
said it was, it has no less than seven “main 
satiric themes", of which totalitarianism is only 
one half of one theme, alongside “The Division 
of the World", "The Mass Media and Pro- 
lerization [j/c]”, “The Debauching [j/c] of Lan- 
guage", and so on. As Ferdinand Mount has 
observed, this is rather like SBying “ Treasure 
Island is a highly complex novel containing 
several main themes: one-leggedness among 
seafarers, the use of parrots as pets, the law 
and practice of piracy, the use and abuse of 
cabin boys, cartography in earlier times, oh 
yes, and the search for. buried treasure." 

This previously unsuspected complexity in 
Orwell’s work, a complexity crying out for 
scholarly explication, is a discovery made by 
many scholars in the calendar year 1984. It is 
now customary for academic Orwell specialists 
to begin by deploring the ideological and jour- : 
nalistic "bodysnatchers", the Podhoretzes and 
Labedzes, the Mounts, O’Briens and Hitch- 
enses haggling over Orwell’s grave ^ those 
superficial weekly columnists,' hard-pressed 
reviewers and biased pamphleteers like . . . 
well, like , Orwell. All statement? of the form 
“IfOrweii were aliyp today, he would , .'."are 
o|»vlouisly suspect, yet, the fact that political 
Writers from every position on the, political 
spectrum . have felt impelled to make such 
statements - to claim Opyell for their tradition 
and; impute "Orwellian* tendencies to their . 
opponents 4 i$;.the- real measure of Orwell’s 
success. As Daphne Patai tartly comments in 
The. Orwell Mystique, the person who praises 
QfWeli.fpr honesty “Is saying, not only, ; 
‘OrweB is honest’, but also, T ami -honest t 


too . . . For myself, I say only that if Orwell 
were alive today, he would have enjoyed the 
politico-journalistic fisticuffs far more than 
most of the academic works under review. 

Yet he Is peculiarly vulnerable to selective 
quotation. Shocking overstatement and 
breathtaking generalizations are hallmarks of 
his style. Patai disapprovingly quotes a few 
nice examples: "No real revolutionary has ever 
been an internationalist", “All left-wing par- 
ties in the highly industrialized countries are at 
bottom a sham" , “A humanitarian is always a 
hypocrite." As V. S. Pritchett remarked, he 
“exaggerates like a savage". And he was 
neither a systematic nor a consistent political 
thinker. George Woodcock, who knew him 
well, refers to "a typical Orwellian inconsist- 
ency". His changing attitude to the necessity of 
war against Nazi Germany is a well-known 
instance. So he said many different and even 
contradictory things, and he said them all 
violently. 

However, the book of which this is least true 
is Nineteen Eighty-Four. Last year’s most 
heated debate revolved around two questions: 
(1) Was Nineteen Eighty-Four primarily based 
on Soviet socialism? (2) Did Orwell write it as a 
committed socialist? Predictably, Leftists 
answered “(1) no and (2) yes", Rightists 
"(1) yes and (2) no”. But if vou read what 
Orwell wrote then it is blindingly obvious that 
the answer must be “yes and yes". Yes, “the 
foundation of Nineteen Eighty-Four is, in fact, 
Stalin’s Russia” as Robert Conquest has re- 
cently demonstrated in a characteristically inci- 
sive essay. Yes. “I belong to the Left and must 
work inside it, much as I hate Russian totalitar- 
ianism and its poisonous influence in this coun- 
try", as Orwell wrote to the Duchess of Atholl 
in 1945. George Woodcock, in a valuable new 
introduction to his The Crystal Spirit, convin- 
cingly argues that this is “a key statement of the 
position Orwell continued to maintain until his 
death" , and goes on to remind us of Orwell's 
characteristic (over)statement in Why I Write : 
“Every line of serious work that l have written 
since 1936 has been writtej, directly or in- 
directly, against totalitarianism and for demo- 
cratic socialism, as I understand it." 

Simon Leys rightly takes Orwell to mean, 
what he said - "for socialism, against totalitar- 


ianism” - although his otherwise understand- 
ing essay, Orwell ou i’horreur de la politique, 
makes the odd suggestion that Orwell’s social- 
ism was “a definitive solution to n very person- 
al problem", namely, how to communicate 
with the tower classes. I fc ulso quotes tile dis- 
tinguished Soviet historian Aleksandr Nek- 
rich: “George Orwell is perhaps the only West- 
ern author to understand the deepest essence 
of the Soviet world." Anyone who argues that 
Nineteen Eighty-Four has nothing particularly 
to do with Soviet communism must explain 
why almost everyone who has lived under a 
Soviet-type system thinks it does. Leys con- 
cludes with a fine flourish: “Vivre en regime 
totalitaire est une experience orwellienne; 
vivre tout court est une experience kaf- 
kaiennc.” 

Raymond Williams, in a stimulating after- 
word to his study of Orwell, which originally 
appeared in the Fontana Modern Masters 
series, suggests that Orwell concentrated on 
the horrors of Soviet socialism because 

Fascism, when he was writing, had just been mili- 
tarily defented. Capitalism, lie assumed, was finished 
and deserved to be finished. What then mnticred was 
which kind of socialism would come through, nnd 
since his option was for demacrntlc socialism wliai he 
had mninly diuf even exclusively to oppose was au- 
thoritarian socialism [my italics). 

This is plnusiblc; but why does Willi tuns say 
"authoritarian” socialism when Orwell consis- 
tently uses the term “totalitarian”? 

In short, Orwell was an anti-communist 
socialist. We may disagree about the coher- 
ence or consistency of such a position; we may 
even think that it is logically impossible; but 
that is whut Orwell supposed himself to be. To 
Christopher Norris and most of the contribu- 
tors to Inside the Myth this is (to borrow 
Orwell's term from “Notes on Nationalism") 
an intolerable fact. Norris writes in his intro- 
duction that Orwell has become “the patron 
saint of current Cold Wut doublethink". 
Orwell himself would have viewed this canon- 
ization with “misery and revulsion”, but the 
fact that his texts lend themselves to “such 
gross appropriation" is “evidence of their 
deeper complicity with those who Would so use 
them". Therefore they (the guilty texts) must 
be severely deconstructed. 


Alcmanium Metrum 

. [Letter to Lockhart: \ . . Alcmanium Metrum 
may be of interest to "Quarterly” readers; 
and I must hope that “The Scorpion” shall not 
look with disfavour upon these slight, Englished, 
little, unhurtful things. Sir, I remain yr . . .*] 

I know the Laws (or the musical modes or 
Strains or the customs) of all of the winged tribe. 

Ah, it is not Aphrodite but manic 

Eros who plays at the games which a child will - 

Caning a-down on the tips of the flowers , 

Blooms of the sweet-smelling Cyperus marsh plant; 

And do not, blooms of this, contact or touch me! 

Peaks and the clefts of the mountains are sleeping, 

Headlands and torrents, and crawling tribes (which are 

Fed by the loamy black), animals of the 

Mountain and race of the bees and the brute-beasts \ ' 

' Inside the deeps of the purple sea. They sleep 
Also the tribes of extended 1 attenuated or long-wings. 

[Theme for the sermon at Claresmould o’ Sunday: 

. , . visit the sins of The fathers upon the . . . 
unto the third arid the fourth generation 
There is/odds-boddikinsl, madness abroad, and 
spriiething horrendous seems likely to Happen, 
newspaper print blackens palms with the world’s dirt, 

Terrible Lizards* are being awoken - 

dally the saurian monsters are raised and Genesis threatened, 

- All I can, hope is for solace in these poor impotent strophes.] 
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Most of what tollows, however, is sloppy, 
low-grade sniping, which consistently fails to 
distinguish between criticizing Orwell for 
saying what he meant to say, for not saying 
whut he meant to say, and for saying what he 
did not mean to say. Political and literary 
criteria are hopelessly confused. On one page 
Stephen Sedley invites us to appreciate the 
"poverty of Orwell’s creativity" by comparing 
the characters of Animal Farm with those of 
Beatrix Potter. On the next: “No honest social- 
ist or communist ignores or underrates the 
structural and political problems and distor- 
tions which have characterised the Soviet Un- 
ion and otheT states that have taken a similar 
path.” Ah, “problems and distortions". . . . 

Mr Sedley does not merely stand up for the 
pigs; he writes like Squealer. Inside die Myth is 
a whole vineyard of sour grapes, but none so 
sour as Mr Alaric Jacob, who followed Eric 
Blair at St Cyprian's but, as he tells us, unlike 
Blair, did not win a scholarship to public 
school. And so things went on: “Warburg pub- 
lished 25,000 copies of Nineteen Eighty-Four 
on my birthday, in June 1949. Someone gave it 
to me ns a present and I read it at once. Three 
months Inter he published Scenes from a 
Bourgeois Life , an autobiographical book of 
mine with n print-run, I believe, of 3,000.” 
Here is the authentic voice of Ecyorc. 

The most serious essay in this volume is by 
Stuort Iiall, who praises Orwell for identifying 
the problem of the state ns central to the future 
of socialism. “The problem of the state", writes 
Hall, “is the great unsolved question both of 
actual-existing socialism and of democratic 
socinlism itself." Like Raymond Williams, he 
devotes some time to Orwell's nightmare divi- 
sion of the world into super-states, perma- 
nently at war. He suggests that Orwell came 
close to E. P. Thompson’s theory of “exter- 
minism", and postumously enrols him in 
European Nuclear Disarmament (END). Ac- 
cording to Hall, Orwell “reported that he hnd 
heard many conservations in Britain about 
the division of the world between two camps 
dominated by the USA nnd Ihe USSR, which 
ended with the reluctant admission, ’Oh well, 
of course, if one had to choose, there's no 
question about it - America'". But Orwell him- 
self makes a much more definite argument in 
• his Defence of Comrade ZtKlacus (in 1948): 

Surely, If one Is going to write about foreign policy ai 
all, there is one question tha! should be answered 
plainly. It is: “If you had to choose betw een Russia 
and America, which would you choose?" It will not 
do to give the usual quibbling answer. **t refuse to 
choose." In (he end the choice may be forced upqn 
us. Wo are no longer strong enough to stand alone, 
and If we fail to bring a western European union into 
being, we shall be obliged, in ihe long run, to sub- 
ordinate qur policy Vo that of one Great Power or the 
other. And in spite of all the fashionable chatter of 
the moment, everyone knows in his heart that we 
should choose America. 

Certainly Orwell pleaded for a western Euro- 
pean union — indeed he looked forward to a 
socialist United States of Europe; certainly, he 
anticipated dangers to democracy as well as 
pence from nuclear-armed superpowers; but 
he never made END'S facile equation between 
the United States and the Soviet Union. , •• 
Writing from bitter experience of the differ- 
ence between the (wo, thq Hungarian poet 
Gytirgy Dalos has produced a sequel to M'ne- 
teen Eighty- Four which should be of special 
interest to readers of this journal. In late 1984, 
with Oceania facing defeat at the hands of 
Eurasia, the isecret police decide to set up a 
■ “dissident" literary magazine to sweeten the 
pill of defeat. O'Brien chooses Winston Smith 
as Editor nnd the magazine is called the Times 
Literary Supplement (TLS). In I985 t as fac- 
tional struggle tears the party apart, the TLS 
lends the intellectuals in revolt, attacking what 
' Mr Sedley would cal! the “problems and disior- 
; lions” of J3 Ig B rothfr’s rule , in daring poe ms by 
Ampleforlh, and electrifying literary discus- 
sions at the Chestnut Tree Cafe. " Certainly the . 
Proles could scarcely read but in London alone 
nevertheless one-and-a-hnlf million adults 
asked for the new number of the TLS when it 
appeared. on Fridays.* Finally, the reformist 
; “spring” breaks into revolution, which is 
crushed by the Eurasian invasion. For a time, 
Win st oh produces an illegal samizdat edition 
of Hie TLS (300 copies), but he Is denounced to 
the Eurasians - by . Julia, whp goes on to be- 
ccgmC’Mfrm ier.QfiC.uUme/ qw: 
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artistic weekly was founded. Since the new 
central Party newspaper was called the Man- 
chester Guardian, the literary supplement was 
named the Little Guardian " 

Obviously. Dalos is really writing about 
Hungarian intellectuals, during and after 1956; 
and the more you know about Hungarian intel- 
lectuals the more amusing his satire is. Yet the 
insertion of English titles gives a (presumably 
unintended I piquancy for the English reader. 
How unimaginable that an English literary 
journal could be the vortex of political fer- 
ment ! How unthinkable that poets could start a 
revolution! On the other hand, how ghastly 
Ampleforth’s poems are. They generate unim- 
aginable excitement by saying the previously 
unsayable. by their political message; but as 
poetry they are junk. Looking front Eastern to 
Western Europe we may sometimes exclaim, 
like Milan Kundera. “Unhappy the land that 
has no such journals!" But Dalos would prob- 
ably reply, like Brecht's Gnlileo. v Unhappy 
the land that needs such journals". 

Dalos reveals that Big Brother's widow. Big 
Sister, was deposed by a hardline coup, but in 
Daphne Patai’s The Orwell Mystique: A study In 
male Ideology. Big Sister takes a terrible re- 
venge. Ms Patai’s hook, which the publishers 
bill as “the first full-length revisionist study of 
Orwell’s work", argues that Orwell’s "nndro- 
centrism" is the key to his final despair: “He 
himself, trapped by both his mnnhood and his 
misogyny, in the end fails to achieve the rcso- 
nunce of a fully human language.” Potaf has 
clearly done an immense amount of rending, 
and she could have developed an interesting if 
minor theme. Orwell himself said that lie had 
no sympathy with feminism; most of his female 
characters are unsympathetically or unconvin- 
cingly drawn : to explore the place of women in 
Orwell’s work would have been a useful enter- 
prise. Bui Patai is determined that his attitude 
to women shall explain everything about 
Orwell, and as a result she explains almost 
nothing about him. 

Like the contributors to Inside the Myth, she 
persistently confuses Orwell’s conscious and 
unconscious attitudes. In her summing up she 
makes the startling claim that “Orwell cares 
more for his continuing privileges as a male 
than he does for the abstractions of justice, 
decency and truth on behalf of which he claims 
to be writing.” But her only evidence for this is 
that he did not write against (he oppression of 
women, being "hypocritically’’ concerned with 
such minor injustices as the persecution of the 
Jews and Stalin’s purges. Ms Patai has no per- 
■: ceptible sense of humour. She calls SwIEt’s . 

"The Lady’s Dressing Room" a "notorious 
' poem'-'. The main premiss of her argument is 
false - for, as Crick convincingly shows. Nine- 
teen Eighty- Four is not evidence of despair. A 
man who has despaired, does not write a book 
to warn people against the dangers which con* 
front ihem. And many of her detailed readings 
are simply wrong. For example: "In Nineteen 
Eighty-Four , Winston Smith’s breakdown is 
finally signaled by Kis inability to see what Is 
objectively there; he con no longer tell the 
difference between O’Brien's four or five fin- 
gers." But the final signal of Winston’s break- 
down is his betrayal of the woman he loved 
("Do it to Julia”). That deepest, truest thing 
..'.Which a totalitarian regime aspires to destroy 
is, iti Orwell's text,' the. love between a man and 
a, wortiah, One ’can've this does not fit' Ms 

• 'PataiV Jhtisis.' ; ”• '< • \ "■ y - ; ■' • ' ' ' 

‘..i After a sevpre pummelling from BigSister.it 
is a relief tb turn to John Thompson’s modest; 

• lucid, arid delightful prive/i's Loudon . Thorrtp- 
; son has bro tight. together some fine black-and* 

"while photographs, nor Only' of the places 
wh^re Otwell lived* but also, for example, of 
Trafalgar Square in the First. World War. Wjth 
ban tiers around Nelsoh's Column proclaiming 
. "Victory Loan.- Our Duty To-Day". Victory 
'■' Square? His liiikihg text includes Some of the. 

■ best . Orwell anecdotes, ' . ' 

..In sum, /this 1984 crop of academic Orwel- 
. liana was quite dispiriting. The moist substan- 
; tlal scholariy work pf the year was Peter pavi- 
Sqn’s facsimile. and transcript of the extant 
manuscript ;of Nineteen Eighty-Four, magni- 
ficeh i ly | published by Seeker and Warburg.; 
"Hii? whets our appetite for the new complete 
edition Of Orwell, which Seeker have -perhaps 
wisely-; kept untiiafter ( he razzmatazz of 1984. 
But if 

been supplanted by the Little Guardian, ? 


Julian Symons 

ERNEST MAN DEL 

Ddightfbl Murder: Asocial history of the 
crime storv 
152pp. Pluto. £3.95, 

0861046005 

The detective story, as produced by Wilkie 
Collins. Conan Doyle, Margery Allinghnm, 
Agatha Christie, is without doubt a literary 
form nourished by bourgeois life and rooted 
firmly in bourgeois attitudes towards society 
and the law. Its first flowering came with the 
rise of a prosperous merchant middle class 
throughout Europe and America, a class that 
acquired property and needed an efficient, 
honest police force to protect it. In Britain the 
police force organized by Peel through the 
1829 Police Bill was at first so ramshackle, 
dishonest and nearly illiterate that in the first 
eight years of its existence 1 1 ,000 men resigned 
or were dismissed. Well before the end of the 
century, however, the police were accepted as 
defenders of life and property against the law- 
less criminal lower classes. Conan Doyle's 
Lestrnde was stupid but honest, quite capable 
of denting with Bill Sikes, and knottier prob- 
lems could always be solved by one of the 
super-detectivcs, of whom Sherlock Holmes 
was only the most eminent. 

Crime fiction is remarkably tuned to social 
developments. As society's manners and mor- 
als changed, the form changed with them. 
Lestrade became sadistic or dishonest, Super- 
intendent French turned into Kojak, Sherlock 
Holmes was transformed into Philip Marlowe. 
In 1940, C. Day-Lewis in his Nicholas Blake 
incarnation made a perceptive distinction be- 
tween the audience for detective stories (most- 
ly middie-class) and that for roughneck thril- 
lers (working-dnss). but thrillers too became 
highly sophisticated, both in technique and 
subject, with Ambler and le Carre replacing 
John Buchan, and Ian Fleming offering a more 


stylish fantasy than “Sapper”. Day-Lewis’s dis- 
tinction is now out of date. The thriller and spy 
story, like the rest of crime fiction, reflect the 
society from which they spring. 

A social history of the crime story, then, 
sounds promising. Unhappily Ernest Mandcl’s 
Delightful Murder is frequently inaccurate, 
and is written in terms of a crude reductive 
Marxism. For Mnndel, in a typical pnssnge. 

the rising place of crime stories in popular literature 
corresponds to an objective need for the bourgeois 
class to reconcile awareness of the “biological fate" 
of humanity, of the violence of pnssions, of the inevi- 
tability of crime, with the defence of unil apology for 
the existing social order. . . . The crimimilizntinn of 
attacks on private properly makes it possible to turn 
these attacks themselves into ideological support of 
private property. 

Mandel, a Trotskyist activist and theorist 
living in Brussels, has an evident passion for 
crime stories of all sorts, front Sayers to Lud- 
lum. His reading is wide but erratic, in part 
perhaps because he seems to regard all the 
crime stories he discusses as "that portion of 
literary output that the Germans call Trivial- 
literatur", and even at times seems to prefer 
that they should be trivial. He thinks that 
Marathon Man, Coma and The Andromeda 
Strain are "masterpieces” of "sheer, nerve- 
tingling suspense”, and shows no sign of mak- 
ing much distinction between, say, Robert 
Ludlum and John le Carrg. Not that Mandei 
dislikes le Carr£, or any other crime writer, 
reactionary or progressive. He is like a Turk in 
a harem, and loves them all. 

Errors of fact and unjustified assumptions 
can be found in every chapter. Mandel thinks 
that Freeman Wills Crofts’s Superintendent 
French is "the real precursor" of the stolid 
policeman hero, unaware apparently . of 
Dickens’s Inspector Bucket, Collins’s Sergeant 
Cuff, and a dozen others. He picks out 
Ludlum’s The Road to Gandolfo as a book that 
"breaks the golden rule" by which right always 
triumphs and crime never pays, in apparent 
ignorance of Patricia Highsmith’s books about 
Tom Ripley in which crime emphatically pays, 


Two languages, one man 


Cairns Craig 

WILLIAM K. MALCOLM 
A Blasphemer and Reformer: A study of James 
Leslie Mitchell / Lewis Grassic Gibbon 
212pp. Aberdeen University Press. £12.50. 
0080303730 

Janies Leslie Mitchell is a much neglected 
novelist; his alter ego, Lewis Grassic Gibbon, 
is less neglected but still underrated. That the 
two different creative personalities shared the 
same corporeal existence - even if they had to 
use two typewriters for their different produc- 
tions, 1 one for English and one for Scots - no 
doubt accounts for part of the critical neglect, 
but there are other reasons. Mitchell died at 
the age of thirty-four, having had oiily four 
years of full-time writing, and yet in that 
period, his output, together with Gibbon’s, 
consisted of eleven novels, two bpoks of short 
stories, and three works of anthropology. It is a 
staggering productivity - far too mtich for most 
of; it to be more than apprentice work .-'but 
staggering also in its generic diversity, ranging 
frpm .Wellsian romances of future and past 
(like three Go Back) to a study lii contempor- 
ary mores (Satined Radiance), to an elegiac 
.recreation of a Scottish peasant community 
(Sunset Song), tb the best novel of political 
activism in the l930s, Grey Granite. 

It,is ! a diversity .which , eve n leaving aside the 
lingtustjc divide between Mitchell’s English 
and Gibbon’s efforts lo apply MocDlar mid’s 
experiments witji Septs to the’ novel his 
obscured tlie total achievement of those re- 
markable four years: even the success of Sunset 
Song; because of the power of its evocation pf 
the end of peasant life, has contributed to the 
neglect of the tri 1 og)U A Scots Quair - to which 
it is the introduction. William MalcoIm’s A 
Blasphemer and Reformer ^ ranging oyer all of 
Mitchell/Gibbon's works -and indeed adding 
new ones to the established corpus -argues riot 
only the coherence of this divided productivity; 
Ip u( a cp^istent develppm^ift th^cUlrnip^led, 
. in A Soots Quair, in a novel which, as a whole 


and not merely in parts, stands comparison 
with the major novelistic experiments of the 
1920s and 30s. 

There are two strands to this valuation: first, 
Malcolm analyses the political, religious and 
philosophical ideas with which Mitchell was 
working, to show his deepening apprehension 
of a dialectic between the meaninglessness of a 
materialist conception of the universe and the 
meaningfulness of a materialist conception of 
history. It is a conflict which is given its most 
profound treatment in Mitchell’s work in Spar- 
lacus. But it is also, Malcolm suggests, the 
essential organizing principle of A Scots Quair. 
In its dramatizing of the struggle between the 
“reformer" whose “communist god emerges in 
response to the compelling urge for social 
change”, and the "blasphemer" whose vision is 
of freedom and "a visionary acceptance of the 
principle of change" as the only "universal 
reality”, the final book of the trilogy, Grey 
Granite , is not just a weak tailpiece to Sunset 
Song, but the intellectual and stylistic fulfil- 
ment which the earlier work demands. Chris 
Guthrie and her son Ewan^poipt, towards the 
“third way. to Life”. and r . the possibility 6f l a 
“religious experience in a universe devoid of 
spiritual meaning": ... 

: Second (arid this is the real strength of the 
argument in A Blasphemer and Reformer ), 
Malcolm looks at Mitchell/Gibbon’s achieve- 
ment not, just more fully, in terms of back- 
ground ideas than lias been dohe befpre, bat in 
teriris of his pndefstanding of the currents of 
wvelislic experiment., informing , both iriod- 

■ Or nisi self-consciousness arid socialist realism 
Almost alone among critics rtf A Scots Qiialr 
Mal 9 plm treats Gibbon’s Work as evolving in i 
truly European- ^ntbxt, in- which . Hamsun, 
Joyce, Malraux, Gorky flbd. GlhdkoV all have 

: ihfcif .part to playinshapinghis style: Malcohri 
pbln s towards Grassic Gibbon's righlffcanfce 
•: nMjustas.a Saltish noVelist, or. a . political 
novelist; bid as tills treatojr.tf a novel designed 
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or many other novels in which criminals escan* 
the consequences of their acts. He IhinH 
the Hertillon system "classifies fingerprints" - 
when the essence of Bcrtillon’s anii^ j 
poinutrical system of measurements was ihajr 

ignored fingerprints. This is less surpri^ I 
when we learn that Mandel believes the taSi 
and recording of fingerprints for the purposed 
detection begun not long after 1840. In [ u 
Gallon’s pioneer work Fingerprints appeal l 
in 1892, and it was not until early in the twen- 
tieth century (hut fingerprints replaced anthro- 
pometry in police departments throughout 
Europe. 

It is not always possible to mark Mandeh 5 
mistakes su precisely, because of his tendency I 
to bury any partieuhi point in a generalization j 
justified by some Murxist rule of thumb. ’fypt - 
cal here arc his rctnnrks about Caleb William, ‘ 
Godwin's originality in the field of the crime 
story was a technical one. The idea of cos- 
strutting a novel by devising the ending and 
then fitting the story to it has been adopted in 
its essentials by many modern crime writes 
who have never heard of Godwin. Mandel cab 
Caleb Williams i\ "reverse story", but does Mi \ 
discuss the book. He says merely that it does [ 
not adhere to "the individualistic bourgeois I 
ideology of the detective novel", but "exhibits r 
a radical petty-bourgeois (semi-Jacobin)ideo- ( 
logy”. And goodbye Caleb Williams. j’ 

The book is an opportunity missed. There j 
has been almost no examination of crime fit- ! 
tion in psychoanalytical terms, very little h f 
social terms, and both could be instructive h { 
suggesting the human needs that have made 
the form so popular in stable societies (hM 
claim to be democratic. The remarkable re- 1 
vival of the form in Spain since the end of the 
Franco rdgime emphasizes that under dklt- | 
torships crime fiction tends to be purely pm- j 
pagandist. A genuine social history of dx [ 
crime story would have been valuable, bn j. 
Ernest Mandel’s slapdash approach, and in ! 
refusal to make any but the crudest distioc- j 
lions, prevent him from producing it. ' •' 


keclics cheering like hell about nothing at all- ; 
in the background as usual". To take ib» j 
“keelies” out of the background and Into the i ■ 
foreground, Grnssic Gibbon knew, involved ji 
more than just changing the subject-mailer of *, 
the novel - it involved n transformation d L 
technique different from but just as radical n* | 
Joyce’s. 

If it suffers slightly from the laboured de* |* 
velopment of a dnetornte, and the plot pa# [> . 
phrases by which novel criticism Is blighted, A 
Blasphemer and Reformer is, none the less, I & 
useful and suggestive reorientation of critic* r 
perspective. It begins to establish n context 1* .fe' 
which Milchcll/Gibbon's work -and Ihe whole t. ^ 
Scottish Rennissnncc - can bo appreciated!® v ' 
what it shares with other expcrimentnl niovc* ,• 
ments of the intcr-War period. And for whali® .. 
it blasphemes and reforms against the canon* 
of art as well ns againsl Scottish society,* 
distinctively offers out of its particular enw^ p. 
ment. • ? 

■ 1 K 

Ploughshares is a magazine without its ojjj t 
editor, a co-ordinating .editor being appoW" 
for each issue. In Volume 10, Nos.2.ano' 
Anne Bernays and Justin Kaplan explore 
inter-relationship or overlaps of autowgj ‘ : 
phy, biography and fiction. We asked ' . 
contributors to think of the three 1 
forming a triangle. "They suggest ; 

and more, biography and, memoir wrWfl8 , . , 
come to be considered . . . as a branch « _ ' « '. 
ature rather than history”. Jay ; ’ 

Roberta Gordon involve real people toqWJT 
al predicaments, while Philip Greene co , 
butes an amusing story about a 
who' "wanted, above all, to crack : 

Yorker These are more or less 
short stories, but there are two 
deliberately blur the line between artw? 
spontenelty: the “Four Bits" from.Apn 
lard’s nptebook have a completenew 


eludes Terry Butler’s "November- , - 
which, however, reads more like tw, JffT . 
diary, both pieces pretend to be- Sub^r^j .. 

Fourth Street, St Paul, MN 55101, us ^V:; fl 
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Faking and thieving 


David Ridgway 

MARGHERIT A GUARDUCC1 
La cosfddetta Fibula Prenestlua: elcmentl nuovi 
51pp. Rome: Memorie della Accademia 
Nazio'naledei Lincei, Volume XXVIII, fasc 2. 

Margherita Guarducci has already convinced 
me (TLS, June 19, 1981) that the inscribed 
Praenestine Fibula is a forgery, and that Wolf- 
gang Helbig (1839-1915) was well aware of this 
when he introduced it to the learned world in 
1887. Indeed, Professor Guarducci’s mono- 
graph of 1980 left me in no doubt that Helbig 
had caused the fibula to be made, and I agreed 
with her that he may even have inscribed it 
personally with the four words that have ever 
since been regarded as the oldest surviving 
piece of written Latin: “manios med 
vhevhaked numasioi", “Manios made me for 
Numasios”. Four years later, it is fair to say 
that this remarkable story is generally 
accepted. Sceptics have been confounded by 
Guarducci herself; Manios is confined by 
ignominious square brackets in L. Agosti- 
niani’s corpus of Iscrlzioni parlanti delThalia 
antica (1982); and the American Latinist 
Arthur E. Gordon accepts the thesis of falsitd 
integrate in his new Illustrated Introduction to 
Latin Epigraphy (1983), in which the fibula 
features as "a salutary excmplum”. 

The elemenii nuovi in Guarducci’s second 
and briefer monograph fall into two categories: 
the inscription; and. more extensively, the 
character and standing of Wolfgang Helbig. 
Under the first heading, we are presented with 
the conclusions reached by the handwriting 
analyst Nazzareno Palaferri and his colleagues 
at the University of Urbino, who are accus- 
tomed to appearing as expert witnesses in legal 
cases involving forged documents. Having 
compared the inscription with twenty-three 
pages of Latin, Greek and Etruscan inscrip- 
tions known to have been copied by Helbig for 
normal research purposes, Professor Palaferri 
asserts unhesitatingly (“con certezza") that the 
fibula was inscribed by the same hand. I miss 
any reference to the effect on the letters ana- 
lysed of the very different writing instruments 
used, to say nothing of the surfaces: pen on 
paper, as against an engraving tool applied to 
gold by a visibly inexperienced operator. The 
matter is presumably dealt with in the detailed 


publication of the technical evidence, which 1 
have not seen. I am nevertheless satisfied that 
there is no good reason to trifle with an emi- 
nent professional opinion, and least of all with 
one that offers such interesting new possibili- 
ties in the field of (indisputably) ancient epi- 
graphy. 

The further information concerning Hclhig’s 
character cannot have been pleasant to com- 
pile. We are, after all, dealing with one of the 
great names in nineteenth-century scholarship, 
authoritatively and honourably linked with 
many fields of Altertumswissenschoft. Even 
after reading Ouarducci’s first monograph, 
one hardly imagined that there might be links 
between Helbig’s nefarious activities and his 
more familiar studies of subjects as various as 
the Pompeian wall-paintings and the Homeric 
epics. In view of what we are told now, it is 
impossible to consult Helbig’s oeuvre in the 
same spirit of trust that one would accord to 
Anthony Blunt on Poussin. There were occa- 
sions when Helbig, like the psychologist Cyril 
Burt, did not hesitate to manufacture the data 


he needed to underpin a hypothesis. 

In a paper published in 1875, Helbig drew 
certain conclusions regarding (he use of razors 
in early Rome from the comparatively new 
field of Italian prehistoric archaeology and 
from references in ancient authors - the same 
pioneering combi nation of disciplines, inciden- 
tally, that was later to illuminate his magisterial 
treatise on Das homerischc Epos (1RH4). When 
his views on the antiquity of Roman shaving 
were contested, Helbig triumphantly produced 
(1878) the first example of a Roman novacula: 
an iron blade in a decorated bone handle. By 
1910, when another scholar wished to inspect 
it, it had disappeared; it surfaced in 1926 in Ihe 
company of fourteen similar and dearly re- 
lated pieces. Melbig's razor has since dis- 
appeared again; in 1982, its companions were 
shown to be egregious pastiches. And there are 
good circumstantial reasons for attributing 
their production to the shadowy amblente from 
which Helbig and his henchman Francesco 
Martinetti commissioned the Praenestine 
Fibula. 
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Bronze cult-wagon from Strettweg (Styrta), an Illustration from the book reviewed below. 


Going over the top 


Stuart Piggott , 

LUDWIG PAULI 

The Alps: Archaeology and early history 

TYansIated by Eric Peters 

304pp, with 166 black-and-white illustrations. 

Thames and Hudson, £16- 

0500050414 

The Alps, “the magic mountains where no- 
thing ever seems impossible”, have throughout 
prehistory and history stood as both a barrier 
and a gateway between Northern Europe and 
the Mediterranean world. The British at first 
bated them - the Alps "are plac'd in no Order 
with one another, that can either respect Use 
or Beauty , . . there is nothing in Nature more 
shapeless and ill-figured than an old Rock or 
Mountain", said Thoma6 Burnett in 1684 - but 
by the nineteenth century had adopted them as' 
their own. Whymper climbed the Matterhorn 
in 1865 and the Alpine Club had beeh founded 
in 1857, a writer In an early number of its 
journal writing, “If you met a man in the Alps it 
was ten to one he was a University man, eight 
to one (say) that he was a Cambridge man, and 
about even betting he was a fellow of his col- 
lege.’’ • • 

This excellent translation of a recent book by 
a distinguished Gentian archaeologist revjews 
the mountains as ah area of settlement and pf 
passage from the last glaciation to the early 
Middle Ages, Beginning with a brief chrono- 
logical ' outline, successive chapters cover 
houses and settlements, burials, art and reli- 
gion,' routes of trade and movement, and final- 
ly the factors of subsistence-economics im- 
posed by terrain' and climate. This seems a 


near the beginning after what we do not get, an 
assessment of the Alps in terms of human 
geography. Here the reader gets a far better 
grasp of the situation from the relevant section 
of Braudel’s Mediterranean, and it would have 
been interesting to have had Ludwig Pauli’s 
view of Braudel’s concept of the "German 
Isthmus" of land-routes from the Alpine passes 
to the North Sea and the Baltic from the 
Mediterranean in early modem times, but 
perhaps as significant in prehistory. Inddental- 
ly, it Would have been helpful to the reader of 
this edition to have, in addition tb the end- 
paper maps and those in the text, a more de- 
tailed orographical map with the minor as well 
as the major passes not only marked but identi- 
fied by name, ' . ’ 

The Swiss “Lake Dwellings" ate firmly re- 
moved from the realm of beloved picturesque 
fiction, perched Bbove, the waters, to the fact of 
lake-side settlements with elaborate insulating 
techniques necessary on moist ground liable lo 
flooding but free of forest. Versions of wish 
settlements go, back to those of, stone-using 
farmers in the. early fourth millennium uc at 
Egolzwil, Burg&schi-See or Thayngcn-Weier, 
anti perhaps Pauli could have made liiort of the 
fascinating palaeorccologlcal circumstances 
and such topics as early ovicaprid rather than 
cattle raising, and the attendant feeding prob- 
lems for livestock, including leqf-fodder as 
against open pasturage. For later sites such as 
Flay*! near Lake Garda this information Ts 
given,: but the actual surviving early secofrd 
millennium bc ard-plougb from Lago di Ledro 
deserves comment. ; ", . 

On the Alps as. &n area' of; passage, <hdr 
intimidating geography' imposing a constant 
pattern from prehist<>ry..to jnpdeat titnes, the 

■ Btratitinflr tiftl rtriTu iho H. . 


work in Northern Europe from the seventh to 
fifth century bc but the smaller, homelier inter- 
change in such things as brooch types, and, arte 
might add, techniques such as those of wheel 
construction. Even timber itself was some- 
times involved, as Russell Meiggs has pointed 
out for the Alpine larch, the flame-resistant 
qualities of which, Vitruvius said, were noted 
by Caesar when attacking a timber-laced na- 
tive fort in the Alps, and the timber then im- 
ported into Italy as far south as Ancona and 
under Tiberius even to Rome. Pauli has a wel- 
come discussion of routes across the Eastern 
Alps, little studied but crucial to our under- 
standing of the seventh to fifth centuries bc, 
with the head of the Adriatic as the gateway for 
Greek and Oriental imports. ' 

As has long been recognized, the prehistoric 
art styles of continental Europe from the sixth 
century bc onwards were in part the result of 
complex interactions between native idioms 
arid classical modes. The “situla art” of the 
East Alpine and Venetfc region is an early and 
highly individual example of this, vivid and 
figure i and representing, in Pauli's words, 
“scenes of a festive masculine world, in which, 
women only participate as servants", executed 
in 1 relief on bronze. 'He re the representational 
schema, foreign (o the continental European 
prehistoric world, can he shown lo have both 
Etruscan and Greok roots but was uneasily. and 
awkwardly assimilated, From the earlier fifth 
century however we' have the mo tt famous and 
aesthetically far more exciting Early Celtic art 
style developing north of the Alps, “a real 
stylejhe first great contribution by tlie barba- 
rians to Eiiropean arts” (as Faul'Jacobsthal put . 
it). Motifs from Greek art — Siletius masks, 
palmettea, tendrils - Inspired the Celtic artists 
Bind' craftsmen to a'fentastlc synthesis with in- 
diaertoufc' (rkdilibn^' and iliesc iriatifs 'c&jfie 
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Here too, Guarducci adds substance to what 
she has written before an the question of 
motive. A fibula of a type generally but 
erroneously assigned to the sixth century bc, 
and inscribed in Latin, had an important bear- 
ing on the chronology of the first treaty be- 
tween Rome and Cartilage. The great historian 
Theodor Mommsen had once favoured Poly- 
bius’ date, corresponding to 509 bc, but had 
most reluctantly bowed to protests that this 
was impossible because the Romans had not 
learnt to write by such an early stage, “This 
objection is confuted by the Praenestine Fib- 
ula”, wrote Helbig in his fatal 1887 paper: with 
Manios, literacy in Latium was well and truly 
attested by the time when, according to Poly- 
bius, the treaty was drawn up. The perspicacity 
of Mommsen's original hypothesis was thus 
dramatically vindicated. Like Guarducci, I 
cannot believe that Helbig was unaware of the 
difference that Mommsen’s support could 
make to his own current (and desperate) bid 
for ihe Directorship of the German Archaeo- 
logical Institute in Rome. 

The bid failed. After 1887, as we saw in the 
first monograph, Helbig had more time to de- 
vote to the illicit business of supplying the 
growing international demand for antiquities 
from Rome. Guarducci now dcscrihcs further 
instructive transactions, und reproduces a 
number of Hclbig's letters concerning them. 
Learned attributions to hands and schools of 
Ktntucs that he patently knew to bc fakes alter- 
nate with expert directions as to the wholly 
illegal export procedures to be followed; the 
need for confidentiality on the part of his 
clients (not least concerning the bogus attribu- 
tions) is constantly enjoined. In addition, Hel- 
big was increasingly involved in the disposal of 
genuine material, much of it purloined in the 
course of the seemingly endless construction 
work occasioned by Rome's elevation to the 
status of national capital in 1870. Felice Bar- 
nabei, Italy's Director General of Antiquities 
and Fine Arts from 1897, defined Helbig in his 
private diary as "a thief and thief-keeper” 
("lodro e manutengolo di ladri"): and he was 
right. 

With her first monograph on the Praenestine 
Fibula, Margherita Guarducci cleared the air. 
Her second may surprise those who still regard 
trading in contraband antiquities as a romantic 
but legitimate scholarly pursuit. 


north as the result of transalpine contacts in- 
volving inter alia ceremonial gift exchange and 
the trade in wine, with objects of classical art 
reaching Celtic lands. A couple of decades ago 
a very spectacular find of such Early Celtic 
goldwork was made at Erstfeld-betweea (be St 
Golthaxd and Lake Lucerne, of Rhineland 
manufacture. The initial artistic impetus was 
followed, from the fifth into the fourth century 
bc, by renewed stimuli resulting from succes- 
sive Greek contacts between ' Cisalpine and 
Transalpine Gaul. 

In all periods , transport problems arise , with 
pack animals taking precedence over wheeled 
vehicles (the late Iron Age pack-saddle frame 
from La T&ne deserves mention here , as do the 
earliest wagon remains in Western Europe, 
from ZQrich and dating from c 3000 bc). The 
Roman "rut-roads", cut in the dolid rock, have 
Greek prototypes and could only have been 
for two-wheeled carts and not four-wheeled 
wagons with the fixed front hxle normal in 
antiquity. With prehistoric Malta in mind, can 
slide-cars be entirely dismissed?. In the Middle 
Ages the Septimer Pass was made viable to 
small carls in 1338, and by 1530 the Tauem and 
Brenner routes weie opened up to Gor- 
dian wagons engaged in the wine trade north- 
wards, : ' . ! 1 

, } 

In an English translat ion it is a pity that, in Ihe 

admirably full documentation, Robert Munro’4 
classic Lake Dwellings of Europe of 1890 should 
. be cited in a French translation of 1908, and 
Mircea Ellade's title be given in the German and 
not the English version (The. Forge and die 
Crucible , 1962). In a foreword written by the 
aut hor for this edition, the member of the Evans 
family who visited Hollstatt with Lubfrock and 
Frenks in 1866 was indeed Sir Arthur’s father, 
but he was John, and hdt thferi & K CB. ' 
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The sparser Stagirite 


What were they thinking of? 
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Christopher Rowe 

ARISTOTLE 
Complete Works 

The Oxford Translation revised and edited by 
Jonathan Barnes 

Two volumes. 2,500pp. Guildford: Princeton 
University Press. £62.50. 

0691097J86 

The Oxford Translation of Aristotle first 
appeared in twelve volumes between 1908 and 
1954; it is now reborn in revised form in just 
two, comprising some two-and-n-half thousand 
closely packed pages. The brief of the editor 
1 and reviser, Jonathan Barnes, was to retain 
the substance of the original versions of 
the treatises, but to make changes “where 
advisable, in the light of recent scholarship and 
with the requirements of modern readers in 
mind' 1 . Barnes attempts this seemingly im- 
possible combination of tasks by restricting 
himself largely to three types of alteration, 
apart from the simple correction of errors: 
emending the original translations in the light 
of new work done on the texts; removing those 
archaisms which he thinks potentially mislead- 
ing; and most frequently, especially in the 
more technical pRrts of (he corpus, substituting 
more faithful renderings where the original 
translators veered too fnr in the direction of 
paraphrase. 

The general nature of the whole which re- 
sults, and of the problems faced by the reviser, 
can best be illustrated by reference to a particu- 
lar context. As good an example as any will 
be Chapter Seven of Book Lambda of the 
Metaphysics, in which Aristotle discusses the 
mode of operation of the “prime mover" of the 
universe. Barnes retains Ross's version almost 
complete, except in the case of two short sen- 
tences, where for Ross's 

That t he final cause may be some i king u nmo vablc , is 
shown by the distinction of its meanings. For the final 
cause is (a) something for whose good the action is 
done, and (6) something at which the action aims; 
and ol these the latter is unmovnble though the for- 
mer Is not. The final cause, then, produces motion by 
being loved, and by that which it moves, it moves all 
other things. 

we now find 

That that for the sake of which is found among the 
unmovables is shown by making a distinction; for 
that for the sake of which is both that for which and 
that towards which, and of these the one is unmov- 
able and the other is not. Thus it produces motion by 
being loved, and it moves the other moving things. 

The new version of Aristotle's First sentence 
(down to "the other is not") is certainly prefer- 
ble on grounds of accuracy: no word for 


"cause” appears in the Greek (and everyone 
would now prefer to talk of four Aristotelian 
principles of explanation rather than the four 
“causes"), nor is there any word corresponding 
to Ross's “meaning”; "is found among the un- 
movabies" is a correction of "may be some- 
thing unmovable”; and so on. 

But a side-effect is an outbreak of the sparser 
style for which Barnes, in his preface, ex- 
presses his own preference, and of which he 
gives us an extended example in the shape of 
his translation of the Posterior Analytics, 
substituted - without explanation - for G. R. G. 
Mure’s in the original Oxford Translation. 
(J, L. Ackrill’s Categories and de Interpreta- 
tione, which like Barnes's Posterior Analytics 
first appeared in the Clarendon Aristotle 
series, similarly replace E. M. Edghill’s.) A 
slight mixture of styles is perhaps in itself unim- 
portant; what does matter is whether what the 
translator provides is intelligible to the reader 
who has no glosses or commentary to turn to - 
the new volumes omit all the footnotes in the 
old, noting only divergences from the chosen 
edition of the text. In these terms it is Ross’s 
more paraphrastic rendering which seems to 
have the edge. 

Still, changes had to be made, and it is hard 
to see how exactly to improve on Barnes's 
choices. With the second of the two sentences, 
the change from "and by that which it moves, it 
moves all other things" to "and it moves the 
other moving things” relates to a difference 
between the texts being read; Ross, in 1908, 
used Christ's (ext of 1895, while Barnes uses 
Ross's own text of 1924 (here, unusually, mis- 
translating; read “and the other things produce 
motion by being moved"). 

Barnes says that his revisions are “mild” and 
“slight", and if his own estimate of an average 
of fifty changes for every seventy or so lines 
might appear to contradict that description, he 
could certainly have intervened more even by 
his own criteria: why, to take a further example 
from Lambda 7, did not "God” disappear 
along with "the final cause”? But if the original 
translations were worth preserving - and they 
mostly were, not least for the quality of their 
English, although it is better than Aristotle's 
Greek deserves - the line between necessary 
revision and unnecessary interference is in 
general nicely drawn. (Just where there has 
been intervention in any given context is not 
indicated - but it is probably pedantic, and 
unrealistic, to complain about that.).The revi- 
sion ensures. the continuing usefulness of the 
Oxford Translation, and those who can afford 
it will have value for their money: a more or 
less portable Aristotle. Jowett would indeed 
have approved. 


Several Socrateses 


A. W. Price , 

SETH BENARDETE (Translator and Commentator) 
The Being of the Beautiful: Plato’sTheaetetus, 
Sophist, and Statesman 
■ 539pp. University of Chicago Press. £39. 10. 
0226670376 


In' the lest century-literal translations of Plato 
and Aristotle were provided as cribs for idle 
undergraduates by f *An M.A. of Oxford" or 
the like; ndw.they appear as substitutes for the 
Gre$klesS under; th6 names of well-known 
scholars. ! (*' And yet some dotards deny pro- 

- gress” , as A . E. Hbusman exclaimed;) The task 
' Is hot an easy one. Perhaps the most condensed 

Aristotle'can be translated without much loss 
from quasi-Greek into quasi-English, though 
there is alack of tc&\ synonyms foT key terms. 
Plato's cbmbinaHbn df n finicky style of argu- 
ment.wi.th a, style of writing both informal and 
artfiil (and at times baroque) , is - more prob; 

- lematjc. (One wants a translation to be alter- 
nately more faithful* and more, free; than any 
translation could be.) Seth Benardete profes- 
ses a bizarre standard, of literalness; " ‘We've’ 
means that the Greek Omits the pronoun, ‘we 
have* tbat.il dpes not, and 'We are’ that the 
pronoun is present though possibly not the 
verb.” Given Jhait even he can’t begin to trans- 
late wprdjfor word, this Is childish. And hug- : 
ring the Greek dpesp'f guarantee accuracy. 
His ve'rSibri of the’ brief tortVers^tloo &et Weeh 


Tr evor J. Saunders 

FRANK LESLIEVATAI 
Intellectuals in Politics In the Greek World, 
from Early Times to the Hellenistic Age 
184pp. Croom Helm. £18.95. 

0709926138 

History has strewn a good many caltrops in the 
path of one who would reconstruct the political 
role of intellectuals in ancient Greece. As 
Frank Leslie Vatai complains, "the sources are 
often late, ill-informed, and with various per- 
sonal and academic axes to grind"; and there 
are areas where "documentary evidence is 
often lacking or sometimes buried under a wel- 
ter of hagiography, polemic and fiction". 

How then to penetrate to the “reality" that 
"lies behind the image"? Vatai pins his faith on 
Weber's notion of roughly constant “patterns” 
of activity in different cultures. The behaviour 
of intellectuals in one period or culture illumin- 
ates their behaviour in another. By “disciplin- 
ing the historical imagination” in our assess- 
ment of the sources, and by working "from the 
known to the less known”, we can “arrive at 
informed estimates of how Greek intellectuals 
behaved". 

Marvellous method, meagre results. The 
“patterns" turn out to be somewhat general. 
The Greek intellectuals were often of aris- 
tocratic origin; they thought of themselves as 
an dlite; they wished to impose hierarchical 
solutions for the ills of society, and tried to do 
so by influencing the private counsels of rulers, 
who exploited them and ridiculed them for 
their pains. Likely enough; but what new 
ground has been won? 

Methodologically, the enterprise of recon- 
struction is doomed from the start. The evi- 
dence is so messy as to be consistent with more 
"patterns” than one, and so parti prls that 
effectively one studies less the behaviour of 
ancient intellectuals than the ancients' repre- 
sentation or misrepresentation of it. But his- 
torical tools for distinguishing the one from the 
other are hard to sharpen and deploy. So what 
Vatai does is natural enough: he recounts the 
sources, however tendentious they seem, 
simply because they are all he has, and makes 
such judicious inferences and reservations as 
he can. What else could he, or anyone, do? 

In any case, what is an intellectual? Precise 
definition, Vatai tells us, is impossible. But 
apparently we all know one when we meet one. 
They seem to be persons with a vision of the 
world not as it is but as it might be, a vision 
based on some broad philosophical tenets 
more or less remote from everyday life. Solon 


Eudeides and Terpsion that prefaces the 
Theaetelus contains several mistakes which 
make no sense, 'mistakes avoided not only by 
John McDowell (in the Clarendon Plato 
Series), but even by “Henry Cary M.A." (in 
Bohn's Classical Library). Thereafter, the 
innocent reader is left to infer from the context 
of words like ''beautiful", "genus”, "species", 
“look”, “speech" and "motion" that Benar- 
dete (like Humpty-Dumpty) is the master of 
their meanings. 

The notion Of the "beautiful” calls for soihe 
comment,, since Benardete claims (and' his 
peculiar title, intimates) that it pjays a crucial 1 
rote within his three dialogues. Fortunately, he 
doesn't seriously attempt to make that claim 
out. It does provide the excuse for devoting an 
introduction largely to the Hipplas Major (of 
which no translation is provided). That 
“beautiful'.' often . Absurdly mistranslates the 
Greek receives no mention. Thus he has Euc- 
leides <?all Theaetelus “beautiful and gqod H , 
though Theodoras will soon tell Socrates that 
Theaetelus shares his snub-nose and bulging 
eyes. Such' fictional elements in Plato are bet- 
ter uninterpreted than over-interpreted; and 
yet one may regret (hat ; the admirable 
Clarendon Plato follows the Oxford tradition 
(in contrast to Germany’s) of silence ahout 
characters and settings. Not that any sensitive 
treatment of those is to bo found here. Thus 
Theodoras, Benardete imagines, “is certainly 
less, afraid to offend Socrates than to be 
thought Theaetetus’ partisan. Paederasty is far 
' Worse a change than ; lack Of urbanity . i' j . 


(though he gets little more than a couple d 
pages), Pythagoras, Pinto and Aristotle quaj. 
ify; so too do a host of lesser figures; so too 
would you and I, if we were for some general 
reason of high principle discontented with the 
world and took political steps to put it right 
The trouble is that it then becomes difficult to 
distinguish between an intellectual in politics 
and an intellectual politician. 

Caltrops in abundance, you may think. Why 
scatter more in the reader's path? But Vatai 
docs. The chief is his own rapid and allusive 
method. He flits bewildcringly from one thing 
to another. The work has the air- whether itis 
true, 1 do not know - of having been savagely 
condensed from something much larger and 
more leisurely. Too much is mentioned too 
quickly. A considerable prior acquaintance 
with Greek culture and history is needed for 
easy reading. Nevertheless, the very compre- 
hensiveness of the survey, backed by neady 
fifty pages of notes and bibliography, makes 
the book a useful quarry. But expect to have to 
shape the stones yourself, for Vatai leaves 
most of them rough-hewn only. 

A long section is devoted to Plato and the 
Academy. Vatai is not immune to the common 
error of thinking in modern categories. He 
uses, for instance, the terra “member" of the 
Academy. But it is meaningless: the sources 
speak only of "companions" of Plato and of 
“those who studied in the Academy”, and the 
like. A great number of such people are de- 
scribed in the sources as active in politics; but 
we cannot assume that what they did was 
directly inspired by their "membership".- No 
one knows what went on in the Academy, 
much less whether it had a genuine policy of 
political activity. 

But the central drawback of Vatai’s work is 
that in all too many cases he is quite cursory 
about the nature of the vision of the world as It 
might be, and the tension between the vision 
and brute reality. Plato’s metaphysics, for In- 
stance, on which his political views ultimately 
depend for their justification, are described 
only in hints. What is the use of discussing tto 
political activities of intellectuals if one is not 
told much of what they are intellectual about? 

This question brings us to the nub of the 
issue. The real significance of the intellectual In 
politics is not exhausted by his own immediate 
practical achievement, which is often trivial 
enough. What matters above all is his spoken 
and written thought, and its subtle effects In 
eroding and modifying political belief and 
hence, in the long run, practices and Institii- 
tions. To trace those effects in the world of the 
ancient Greeks- now there would be a fascinat- 
ing book to write. 


He thinks he has adequately forestalled the 
accusation that he has corrupted Theaetetus." 

It appears that he reads Plato in a cultural 
vacuum. 

In a philosophical vacuum, too. Would-be 
readers of Bonardete’s commentaries may re- 
gret the lack of any Greek original to shed light 
on What is going on. He can be depended upon 
for originality of a kind: Plato’s real, and 
perennial, philosophical concerns (about what 
sense-perception would have to be like to con- 
stitute knowledge, for exaraplp, qr (|pw, it is 
possible to i^ntify; things for misidentifica^ 
lion) are ignored , or obscured, in pursuit of the 
! higher hogwash. There is no pleasure to be got 
from passages like ' this; “Socrates* is the true 
Socrates, whb is the; cause of the predicabillty 
of himself : for Socrates i. What looks like the 
adoption by Socratesi of Socrates* in an Imita- 
tion is in truth tiije re-presentation of Socratesi 
as Socrates* in another who is as another &n 
Illusion" antjsobn. However.ImustconfesStb ' 
enjoying, in a wayj the woozy precision of the 
.-! following observation: "The disenchantment 
Qf figwood requires' the cppresence, however ■ 
ghostly.oftheencbantmentpfgoId.Only here 
in the dialogue doesithe dqaj occhri the dual of 

v •' • 

In an all-tbo revefentia j p.be*p;Uone} John- . 

. spa evokes jading platb'in London on a Win* 
ter's night by* the light of a candle an^the 
. warmth of tf fire^^e Qqriardete .^Itio.n” (as 
the publishers ratijer.qu^ihtby fofel flfe large . 
and eapondyd.yaljiitejy^ 
uie in' th6 )Sfe i foalriatrampf jity?'/* Jv ! j . 


INFORMATION, PLEASE I 

Christopher Bush, detective novelist; alto, j 
under the pseudonym Michael Horne, W 
thor of novels with Norfolk nnd North Africa ! 
military settings: personal recollections, cor- 
respondence, etc. • V ■; 

Bridget Carrington. ' ' 

10 Hall’s Drive, Gressenhnli, East Dercham* No® 1 . ■ 
folk NR20 4EJ. 

Emma Goldman (1869-1940), Russian^ . 
itnmigrant to the US, prominent in the infer: 
national anarchist movement: any letters, pap- 
ers, articles, photos, personal TecoUectiotU. 
especially from her years in England; f6 r f- 
research project. * ■ V > 

CandBce Falk. . 

Institute for the Study of Social Change, 2420, BO* - 
ditch Street, 1 Berkeley, CA 94720, USA; %- ’ . 

Rosalind Franklin : any information , 
reminiscences, documents etc; for a play^bP®* 
;her role in the discovery of the, structure 

dna. . . / 

■ David Halil well,. • . -■'*’ VLaW" 

28 Chepstow Cdurt*, Chepstow Orescent,. 'Lonw* 
Wll 3ED.. . - ** •;...V' r C. 1 > 

Manors qf Herstnionceux, OlddoUrt^.i^i 
Gotham and hundred of Foxearle: 

Puts Of manorial records dispersed by . 
Coleman 01890, apart from those at BLj^T:- 
leian; East Sussex Record 
Law School add jPoiger 1 . . • .. '■ ■. V-f} '- 

c C. H.Cy WhUrtdc, 1 ; ‘ -T ■ ' “ '5&&V.V ■ 
->8 Leicester, Road, LeWes, T$N7 15X.. , . ; . . , y, . 
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Journals received 


Philosophy 

Oxford Studies In Ancient Philosophy 
Volume II; 1984 

£11.50. Clarendon Press, Walton Street, 
Oxford OX2 6DP. 

It is over a century since D. D. Heath apolo- 
gized for bothering to attack Mill and Grate’s 
obvious misinterpretation of Aristotle's Phy- 
sics on the grounds that “it cannot be amiss, in 
these days, when the field of study is so wide 
that all must get much of their information at 
second-hand , to show how little any one man is 
to be trusted for the opinions of another”. 
Nowadays the volume of material is so great 
that we are lucky if we get most of the secon- 
dary literature itself at second-hand too. In the 
field of classical philosophy, there are journals 
entirely devoted to the subject, while the inter- 
disciplinary status of ancient philosophers en- 
ables them to publish in - and obliges them to 
read through - other journals concerned with 
classics, the history of ideas and so-called 
straight philosophy. So do they want yet 
another journal? Julia Annas, the editor of 
Oxford Studies in Ancient Philosophy, an 
annual journal whose first volume was pub- 
lished in 1983, thinks that the answer is “yes” - 
provided that it meets different needs. She 
Aims ( Inter alia) to provide a forum for articles 
which are longer than the norm, and also for 
dialogue between philosophers; the latter is 
achieved through the publication of substantial 
discussions of new books, and of replies to 
recent articles. Annas is right to see these as 
needs worth meeting: the importance of dia- 
logue requires no defence, while annual pub- 
lication will make the expansive investigations 
of major topics the regular but occasional treat 
they ought to be. OSAP is to be commended 
for its editorial strategy and welcomed for the 
high quality of its contents. 

The first two volumes display a laudable 
breadth of scope. Volume I ranged from 
Democritus to Proclus; this issue begins with 
J. H. Lesher's careful account of the meaning 
of poludgris elenchos , which throws fresh light 
on a familiar view of Parmenides’ strategy in 
dealing with the “roads of enquiry", and ends 
700 years later with Alexander of Apbrodisiaa 
(Dorothea Frede’s discussion of Sharpies’s 
new edition of the de Fato ). In particular the 
journal reflects the increasing interest in the 
much-neglected millennium after the death of 
Aristotle. Scholars investigating this period 
often have to fight battles on several fronts. 
Don Fowler’s excellent discussion of Gjgante’s 
Scetticlsmo e Eplcureismo reveals the two ma- 
jor ones: the first part is devoted to problems of 
prosopography and the minutiae of tattered 
papyri, while in the second he takes the wider 
view, elegantly charting the rake’s progress to 
Pyrrhonism to which he thinks Epicurus is 
committed despite himself. Brad Inwood also 
fights on both these fronts in "Hierocies: 
Theory and Argument in the Second Century 
ad”. HJs witty and nicely judged account of 
Hierocies’ defence of the Stoic doctrine that 
every animal has a continuous perception of its 
self fleshes out an important element in the 
naturalistic basis of Stoic ethics, and suggests 
more lively philosophical debate in the time of 
Hadrian than orthodoxy has hitherto allowed. 
The protreptic character of the essay reminds 
. us of a third front on which post-Aristotelians 
unfortunately still have to fight - that of per- 
suading others that they have a worthwhile 
subject. 

Traditional targets in Plato and Aristotle get 
their fair share of attention too. Thomas Brick- 
hduse and Nicholas Smith’s discussion, article 
mikes sensible and pertinent criticisms of 
Gregory Vlastos’s “The Socratlc Elenchus", 
published in OSAP L In her reply to Howard 
Rbbihsoh v s defence ota thoroughly dualist in- 
terpretation of Aristotie’s. psychology , ou the 
other hand, Martha Niissbaum sadly misses the 
opportunity for genuine dialogue. By merely 
insisting that Aristotle accepts - and has good 
metaphysical je&sons to accept - hylotnorph- 
ism as the truth about the nature of living 
0 r$ahism8f phe, ducks -the issues raised by 
Robinson’s, paper; for he.Js concerned , to ex- 
. plain how Aristotle can both endorse hyJo* 
morphism arid claim th$t parts of the soul are* 

jmtyateriai.,' Whetber Robinson’s reconciling 
project cati hppe to succeed js another ques*. 
. fPhi but itijsn’L |i\e; On?.^ vjbich 1 Nus$ ail, P 


addresses. Next there are two major articles on 
Plato, which are the best in the volume and 
which every Platonist will want to read. Gail 
Fine discusses the meaning of Aristotie’s claim 
that Plato made the Forms “separate"; her 
view is that separation is the ability of the 
Forms to exist without instances, and she 
argues controversially that there is no good 
evidence for such separation in any of Plato’s 
middle dialogues. David Bostock follows the 
thread of “is not" through the labyrinth of the 
central section of the Sophist , and presents a 
forceful argument against the received view 
that Plato is here articulating the distinction 
between the two “incomplete" uses of “to be”. 
Finally, L. A. Kosman gives an attractive if 
unorthodox account of how Aristotle’s inves- 
tigation of dunamis and energeia in Metaphy- 
sics Theta can be seen as integral to his discus- 
sion of oitsia in Zeta and Eta, and not as a 
loosely connected appendix. A nice bonus at 
the end of the volume is the full Index loc- 
orum , which it would be good to see imitated 
in other journals. 

Lindsay Judson 

Politics 

Soviet Studies 

Volume XXXVII, No 1; January 1985 
£27 per year. Longman, Subscriptions (Jour- 
nals) Department, Fourth Avenue, Harlow, 
Essex CM 19 5AA. 

Founded in 1949 by a Glasgow University de- 
partment pioneering the study of Soviet social 
and economic institutions, this quarterly was 
intended, in the words of its first editors, to fill 
a notable gap in the social sciences by pub- 
lishing academic analyses of an area about 
which there was little objective information. It 
would neither attack nor defend the USSR but 
“build up by a process of experiment a suitable 
technique for the selection, presentation and 
interpretation of such information". In this it 
has succeeded admirably. 

The consistently high quality of its articles 
and reviews has made Soviet Studies invaluable 
for Sovietologists of oil countries, uniting many 
of the profession's leading scholars as its inter- 
national advisers and contributors. The jour- 
nal concentrates on economic and political 
aspects of the Soviet Union, past and present, 
but covers also social and historiographical 
questions, Eastern Europe, and Soviet foreign 
policy. The January 1985 issue has articles on 
economic planning, party control of research 
and development, Soviet policy over the 1974 
Cyprus conflict, the Sisson forgeries, Andro- 
pov and the national question, and an analysis 
of Lithuanian clandestine publishing. 

Iain Elliot 


Middle Eastern Studies 

Volume 20, No 4; October 1984 

£28 pet year. Frank Cass, Gainsborough 

House, 11 Gainsborough Road, London Ell 

IRS. ' 

TTie appearance of its special twentieth 
anniversary issue prorides an opportunity to 
take stock of the most distinguished journal 
covering the history of the modern Middle 
East. In a field renowned for instant comment 
and polemic the strength of Middle Eastern 
Studies, edited by Bile Kedourie and Sylvia G. 
Haim, has been its solid academic base. The 
most characteristic MElS article is firmly foun- 
ded upon archival work as, In this issue, are the 
papers by Yehosbua .Poralh on Nun al-Sa'id’s 
Arab unity programme, by Daphne Tsimhoni 
on Arab Christians to Mandatory Palestine, 
and by Lalla Morey ori Faraq. Whether the 
reader agrees with the point of view of the 
author or not he comes auray with new and 
usefal Information, such asis provided byThb- 
mas Philipp on tho Farhi family in Syria by Ah 
S. Zfigh&l on social change 'in Jordan and by 
GosheShemesh on the foundation 0 /the.PLO, 
an important article written from Arabic 
sources. Less common to MES is the cultural 
study, represented here by afl article on figural 
. representation to Islamic art , by Moaj-ta-ba. 
Sadrla; and the overview, , exemplified^ by 
Morris Singer’s article oh the ewnomJc perr. 
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prising conclusion that Iranian agriculture pro- 
duced less at the end than at (he beginning of 
the nineteenth century. 

Malcolm Yapp 

Literature 

Paragraph 

£5 per year. Jill Forbes, Department of 
Modern Languages, Polytechnic of the South 
Bank, Borough Road, London SE1 0AA. 

This is the fourth issue of a twice-y early journal 
edited by members of the Modern Critical 
Theory Group, mainly active in London but 
with links in Cambridge, Oxford and else- 
where. Paragraph professes a broadly eclectic 
editorial policy, open to contributions on any 
aspect of critical thinking. At present its in- 
terests tend to focus on the point of intersec- 
tion between psychoanalysis, deconstruction 
and Rezeplionsdstf tetik. A welcome feature is its 
willingness to publish essays of a length and 
specialized character which might not easily be 
placed elsewhere. The current number con- 
tains a complex and impressively argued piece 
by Felicity Baker on Joseph Loscy’s film ver- 
sion of Mozart’s Don Giovanni. Mark Chinca 
has an essay on the Middle High German Nar- 
zlssnslied , taking a broadly Laconian line to 
show up the limits of u typecast “formalist" 
approach. Anne-Marie Smith offers a decon- 
struct ivc reading of Nerval’s Pandora which 
draws heavily on Derrida and de Man but 
avoids the standard litany of routine tcxluallst 
tropes. Robert Young on “French Freud” - the 
relation between theory and psychoanalysis - 
manages some neatly turned allegories of 
reading to catch the theorists out at their own 
reductive game. Misprints are frequent but not 
so bothersome as to spoil this lively and enter- 
prising journal. 

Christopher Norris 

Science 

The British Journal for the History of Science 
Volume 17. Part 3, No 57; November 1984 
£13 per year. Halfpenny Furze, Mill Lane, 
Chaifont St Giles, Bucks HP8 4NR. 

As the organ of the premier national society for 
promoting the field. The British Journal for the 
History of Science nowadays wears a thorough- 
ly professional look (apart from its multiplying 
misprints); it is conspicuously written by pro- 
fessionals for • professionals. No anecdotes, 
rhetoric or hagiography here- yet perhaps also 
- fewer flashes of rough-diamond originality 
than a few years ago. The current issue is no 
exception. 

Two of its articles amount to weli-crafted 
case-histories, investigating significant, if not 
especially thrilling, episodes in the light of 
wider historiographical Issues. Helge Kragh 
examines the career of the Danish chemist, 
Julius Thomsen, amusingly tracing his bizarre 
priority disputes with bis French rival, Berth- 
olet, who, backed, by the resources of French 
public science, always commanded the bigger 


guns. Yet bothThomscn and Bertholct were in 
time outgunned, since their brand of thermo- 
chemistry, which had seemed so promising 
from the 1850s, petered out and was replaced 
by thermodynamics. Lakatos's notion of a "de- 
generating research programme", invoked 
here by Kragh, seems a genuine philosophical 
aid to understanding. 

Mari Williams analyses the problem of 
“double stars" (stars sited abnormally closely 
together in space) around the turn of the 
nineteenth century. Her investigations indi- 
cate that advances in interpreting these phe- 
nomena marched hand-in-hand with improve- 
ments in observational techniques and applied 
mathematical dexterity, especially in the work 
of Bessel and Struve. Science as ideas and - 
science as technique arc interdependent. 

Less daunting (although in French) is Annie 
Petit’s survey of nineteenth-century French 
verdicts on British science: a resounding de 
Gaullian Non. After the phiiosophes ’ angio- 
ma nia cal worship of Bacon, Newton and 
Locke, anglophobia set In. British science was 
now routinely written off as irremediably 
empiricist, so that in the Comtist calendar. 
Bacon figures as just a week in the month of 
Descartes, and Newton a week in the month of 
Bichat. No wonder Darwin created so tittle stir 
in France. 

A sign of the times: is this the first lime that 
all the essays in a history of science journal 
have been by women scholars? 

Roy Porter 

Philosophy of Science 
Volume 51; 1984 

$33.50 per year. Philosophy of Science Asso- 
ciation, Department of Philosophy, Michigan 
State University, Michigan 48824. 

Philosophy of Science first appeared in 1934, 
and the semicentennial was marked to the 
March 1984 issue by reprinting the table of 
contents and lead article - Carnap's “On the 
Character of Philosophical Problems" - from 
the original issue. Although little of logical 
positivism now remains, Philosophy of Science 
is still the chief forum for mainstream English- 
speaking philosophy of science. Favourite 
topics include the Interpretation of quantum 
mechanics; other philosophical aspects of con- 
temporary physics; problems of realism and 
reduction; explanation, cause and probability. 
Evolution and natural selection are another 
focus ol contemporary interest, and the June 
1984 issue was a special number devoted en- 
tirely to tiie philosophy of biology. There are 
four issues annually, eBch of nearly 200 pages, 
with extensive discussion and review sections. 
The pick of the articles in Volume 51 includes 
Elliot Sober on the principle of the common 
cause, Paul Teller on the projection postulate, 
and a characteristically racy defence of the 
observation-theory distinction from Jerry 
Fodor. 

David Paplneau 

Subscription rates given are for individuals; 
rates may vary for students, libraries, etc.' 


the JoumaloJ ern Htetory 

“Is the best, liveliest, the most Interesting scholarly Journal 
devoted to European history jn this country, and probabfy - 

the world. Gene 3rucker, University of California, Berkeley 
Send for our FREE brochurel 

Edlted by Keith Baker, John Boyer, and Julius Ktrehner, The Journal of Modem 
> History Is published quarterly by Tha^ University of Chicago Press, Journals Division, 
P.O. Box 37005, Chicago, IL 60637. Ope-year rates: AHA and HA (Cheat Britain) inctiv. J 
. .members $20.00, students $2000, other individuals $27,00, and Institutions $45.00, , ' , 
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Frances Lannon 

WILLIAM J. CALLAHAN 

Church, Politics, and Society In Spain 1750- 

1874 

327pp. Harvard University Press. £22. 

0674 131258 
STANLEY C. PAYNE 

Spanish Catholicism: An historical overview 
263pp. University of Wisconsin Press. £27.50. 
0299098001 

Few students of Spanish history find 
nineteenth-century political developments 
readily intelligible. Equally, few historians 
have managed to present a truly coherent and 
understandable account of the dizzying rep- 
etitions of liberal reforms and authoritarian 
reactions, progresista innovations and modem- 
do compromises, military coups and new con- 
stitutions that form a Large, unavoidable but 
intractable part of the essential narrative. One 
of the great merits of William J. Callahan's 
book , and an accurate measure of his success in 
avoiding narrow, institutional ecclesiastical 
history, is that his account of Spanish political 
history from the first impact of Enlightenment 
ideas through to the stabilization of the politi- 
cal system with the restored constitutional 
monarchy of 1 875 is lurid and comprehensible. 
Paradoxically, this success is largely due to the 
fact that political controversies and policies are 
discussed always in relation to his main in- 
terest, the Catholic Church in Spain, so that 
the ideological implications and immense prac- 
tical importance of ah the comings and goings 
and theoretical debates in Madrid immediately 
spring into a clear and particular focus. 

The Spanish Church in the mid-eighteenth 
century was an integral part of ancien regime 
society, a vast land-owner, virtually unchal- 


lenged in its ideological monopoly and well 
used to both royal protection and royal con- 
trol. By the 1870s ecclesiastical estates had 
been nationalized and sold off, leaving the 
Church perilously dependent on new - usually 
bourgeois -allies and benefactors; anti-clerical 
violence had on various occasions demon- 
strated the depth and bitterness of a new kind 
of popular hostility; limited religious toleration 
was written into the new constitution of 1876; 
not surprisingly, Church leaders were wary of 
state policies and looked increasingly to Rome 
for guidance in an unfriendly modern world. 
Callahan examines in detail these fundamental 
changes in a country without political stability 
and experiencing urban growth and some 
patchy industrialization. This integrated 
approach helps elucidate some of the para- 
doxes of a Church whose sturdiest support was 
in rural areas of the north and centre, but 
which poured its resources of money and clergy 
into the towns. It enables the author to demon- 
strate, for example, that popular urban anti- 
clericalism was neither constant nor constantly 
increasing after its fust violent manifestations, 
but was aimed very specifically against the 
male religious orders - largely for economic 
reasons - and against the regular and some- 
times secular clergy particularly associated 
with political reaction. 

Callahan's style is clear and straightforward, 
and his sources range from parliamentary de- 
bates to fragments on local rural clergy dug out 
of the National Historical Archive. He is as 
careful on patterns of religious practice and 
devotion as he is on the nuances of moderado 
policy changes, although the discussion of the 
dechristianization of southern Spain perhaps 
assumes too readily an unproven earlier domi- 
nance of formal practice. In spite of his interest 
in all areas of the country and his very diverse 
sources, however, Callahan's account still re- 


Keen-eared monks 


R.H.C. Davis 

MARJORIE CH1BN ALL 

The World of Order Ic Vitalis 

255pp. Oxford University Press. £22.50. 

• 0198219377 

This book, written in a concise and lucid style 
by the greatest living authority on Orderic 
Vitalis, is strangely difficult to describe. It is 
> ; easier to say what it is riot than what it is. It is 
not an investigation of the little world in which 
Orderic lived, at Shrewsbury for the first ten 
years of his life (1075-85) subsequently at the 
abbey of Saint Evroult on the far side of Nor- 
mandy. That world was not really so small as 
might have been thought, because the patrons ■ 
of the abbey were important men whose in- 
terests spread as far as Italy and Spain, and the 
monks (about many of whom Orderic informs 
us in detail) came from many parts (Orderic 
. was not the only one from Shropshire) and 
from different levels of society. Orderic got 
much of the material for his contemporary his- 
tory from hearsay, not only because the abbey 
had a lot of interesting visitors, but also bc- 
^c.ause its monk's had a lot of interesting rela- 
tives and friends.: When- one wonders how it 
.was that -Orderic, the most distant of, Ariglo- 
NormaOchronlclecs ; was none the less the ottly 
one to know how the Eqrl Of Chester captured . 
Lincoln Castlein 1183, one finds Oneself counts 
ing how riiany of his fellow-monks had former- 
ly beeh the Eflrl’s vassals. . ' 

; Marjorie Chibn all’s book is not concerned 
’ with this tort of inquiry. Nor is it particularly 
concerned, with the way in which Orderic 
viewed his world. She tells us that he cairie to ■ 

. fae writing of history through composing ipi- 
and commemorative verses for thfe 
abbey's patrons, by Writing a verSc satire on the ' 
morals of the court, by writing up the annals 6t 
the monastery arid by interpolating lengthy , 

. passages into William of Jumteges's history of 
iheNormeft'dukes. But she does not speculate' 
about his purpose in doing so. Was it just to 
enlighten his fellow-monks about the worldly 
society which they had ail renounced? Was he 
bursting with pnde at the exploits of the people 
, qrkohad adopted him? Or alternatively, deep- ■ 


tains the imprint of a view from Madrid. For 
example, regionalist influences in the Church 
in Catalonia and the Basque provinces, and the 
immense strength of Carlism there are ac- 
knowledged, but there is no examination of 
these regional Catholic cultures and their po- 
litical values from within. 

Theological and intellectual trends are 
treated very scantily, with Balmes meriting 
only a few sentences and Donoso Cortds dis- 
missed in a single phrase. But students of eight- 
eenth and nineteenth-century Spain and stu- 
dents of religion are fortunate in now having a 
thoughtful and wide-ranging interpretation of 
the Church's influence and fate in a changing 
society and conflict ve political system. 

By contrast, Stanley G. Payne shows himself 
in his history of Spanish Catholicism to be a 
practitioner of scissors-and-paste history. He 
has read a large number of secondary works 


ranging from the early Middle Ages to the 
1980s, together with some recent studies of & 
sociology of Spnnish Catholicism, and iZ 
compiled n text in which the lines of thesciaoi. 
blades and the pnste-brush never quite dt 
appear. To undertake anything so ambitious B 
a survey of over a millennium of religious hi*, 
tory without specialist expertise in any partofii 
might be justified by the presentation of some 
provocative and arresting thesis able to gener- 
ate scholarly debate and new research, Unfor- 
tunately, Professor Payne’s book contains ssa 
such thesis. In seeking simply to tell thestoryof 
Spnnish Catholicism - or, very often, of the 
institutional Church - generation by genera- 
tion, Payne produces the kind of summary In 
which neither the complexities of internal 
church affairs nor the intricate interrelat- 
ionships of religion, culture, political canto 
versy and social change can be fully treated, 


Evading the Inquisition 


ing to purge himself of his ambivalent attitude 
to the Normans who had conquered his own 
people? Or was he consciously emulating 
Bede, whose Ecclesiastical History he had 
transcribed with his own hand, in an effort to 
give the Norman people, who had recently 
been pagan, a conscious position in the Chris- 
tian world? 

- It is impossible to give factual answers to 
these questions, which are by their nature spec- 
ulative. But they are interesting, as also is the ■ 
curious non-relationship of Orderic Vitalis and 
William of Malmesbury, the two greatest. 
Anglo-Norman historians of their time. 
Though they both referred to almost every 
other contemporary historian, neither of them 
mentioned, or gave any sign of having heard of 
the other. In the twentieth century it has been 
known for two professional historians, working 
on the same subject and In the same college to 
write as if in complete ignorance of each other, . 
for fear of "stepping on each other's toes". filut 
was such an attitude possible in the twelfth 
: century?- 

Dr Chibnall prefers facts to speculations. 
Her work may, perhaps, be described as a 
social and intellectual history of the Anglo- 
Norman realm with special reference to Order- 
ic. Htefbook is divided jntafour parts, of which 
■' the final .is concerned with Orderic's life in Eng-; 
land and Normandy arid the last, entitled “The 
Historian and his V/orld",' largely, but not ex- 
clusively, with him and his work. The two cen- : 
tral parts are entitled "The Monastic World" 

. and "The Secular World". Both are subdivided 
into chapters. "The Monastic World",. which' 

. deals interestingly Norman mpnastlclsm 
■ in general* with chapters on “the place of 
moriasticism.in society", "monastic' life" and ; 
"monastic studies V' While "The Secular' 1 
World”; consists of "The Court . and Society” 

• (subdivided Into /.The court", “lordship arid 
inheritance" and "marriage and cahon law") 
and “The World Outside" (subdivided into - 
‘‘Saracens", “Jews" arid "Heretics"). Hfator-:, 
inns will learn much frpm al l theseSecHons, but < 
they may well feel that the total results not to 
much a complete picture as-a s»HeS pfstipple-- 
‘ menls to what Dr Chibnall beg Alrtaqywiittfen,. 
in' the Introduction; footnotes, and, appendixes^ 
of the six volumes ofhermoitiimerital editipq/. 
They will none the less be -grateful' for belncji 

! wimdpmm ** “ w 


H. A. Oberman 

EUAN CAMERON 

The Reformation of the Heretics; The 
Waldenses of the Alps, 1480-1580 
291pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £22.50. 
0198229305 

The Reformation of the Heretics: The Wal- 
denses of the Alps , 1480-1580 grows upon the 
reader and bears a second reading. It is neces- 
sary to state these words of rare praise at the 
outset, since Euan Cameron's unrestrained re- 
visionism may tempt scholars in the field to pay 
more attention to flaws in the conclusions than 
to the substance of the evidence presented. 

In three main parts, one century of the intri- 
guing history of the Waldenslans of the High 
Alps is unfolded with a revealing new focus on 
"popular religion" in place of the traditional 
search for the creedal statements of “the 6 lite”. 
The sharpness of this picture has Us price; the 
early medieval beginnings, as well as the im- 
mediately preceding phases of this elusive 
movement, are sifted out as mythical and 
irrelevant; and the wider web of Waidensian 
communities in southern France and northern 
Italy plays only a marginal role for a descrip- 
tion of the "Alpine Heresy" in the Dauphlnd to 
the west and Piedmont to the east of the Alpine 
passes. 

. The gains of these limitations in time and 
space become apparent when we look at each 
of the parti separately. Part One presents the 
travail and resistance of the Alpine dissenters 
who were harassed, investigated and per- 
secuted during the fifteenth century, with a 
dramatic peak in the crusading winter and 
spring of the year 1487-8. To understand the 
staying power of the Waldenses, Dr Cameron 
dismisses the usual explanation of an itin- 
erant, clandestine, clerical organization: If 
documented at all, these so-called bnrbes 
prove to be Fratlcelli, and hence remnants of 
the radical Franciscans, or they are “Ibcaltnen 
of modest status". Far more significant are the 
elected leaders, who function as proctors in 
defenfce of their communities by organizing 
appeals against the Inquisition, by levying 
taxes, to; pay for .ie'gql pc^.ts and. by punishing 
traitors -to thecatise/'v 

It was Such efforts which led on November 7, 
1509, to the rehabilitation of the people of 
Fressiriifcres, who thus won their appeal to the 
Grand Conseil in Grenoble - riot because they 
could conymcri fhe judges of topir orthodoxy 
but on the grou rid s bf Illegalities in the Iriqijisi- 
; .tiona| procedures .; This was not an institutional 
.but a legalyicto^:Camehinrejects the'viewof 
H. G. Lea, ipi his- 1 Histpry of the Inquisition of 
fhe Mtddlf riger (1888), generally in West- 
pm Europe, at this time the effectiveness of the 
Inquisition was discredited- and ^urtaile'd ' by 
epltoifpri -rivalry hridbylthe emancipation: of 
toculaf Suthorit je^ Ari analysis df the ton most 
prominent perspcutbrn irivplVedin therirUsade' 
to't^e majbtity wefe 
: not bmcwlY appointed i riqulsitor§i but people 

I . withorittoncerti fqr ijheir vtetintf sduls: “they . 




Though the Waidensian organization is pre- 
sented as "very materialistic", concerned with 
the defence of property by litigation and by 
force, the author does not explain the complex 
series of events by economic factors alone. He 
concludes Part One rather with the thesis that • 
on the eve of the Reformation "peace tias 
more important than purity of religion", and j 
that the legal enforcement of religious ortho I- 
doxy was discredited. <. 

Part Two describes the beliefs of the people l. 
of the High Alps in a conscious effort to escape [ 
a basic dilemma; for the most part our sources i 
are trial records, in which the accused must be [ 
interested in a low profile, while the inveatig- ' 
ators insist on leading questions intended to ; 
associate the Vaudois with Cathars or Hus- 1 
sites. Notwithstanding the frequent occurrence ; 
of "perhaps" and other conditional phrases, 
the author generally trusts the suspects and ;. 
comes up with n coherent view of the Vaudois 
as “a rural, popular and marginal elite with a - 
highly developed self-consciousness and corn- . 
munal pride”, usually referred to as puritanic- 
al: the "rivalry with Catholicism was moralj ■ 
rather than ideological”. In short, their orga- 
nization was lay and local, as their beliefs were ’ 
oral and proverbial. . v j: 

Part Three is perhaps the least convincing, , 
because the author moves into an area in which j - 
his command of the context is weaker. His j : 
approach is also the most daring, for hereto J-; 
attacks well-established views about the Wal-,. j. . 
denslans and sixteenth-century Cnlvinlsm. But . jl ‘ 
the reader hns reason to be grateful for jbs «• ' • 
author’s courage to risk fnilure, since the air. f.-. 
tory of distortion is incomplete. The Wal- r 
dcnscs, he argues, are not forerunners of tto I 
Reformation, nor did they opt for Prottfstanl* v 
ism, during their mythical or at least irfarif- F:. ; 
ficiently documented synod of Clinnforan In [ . 
September 1532. Probubly not before : 1555n.. L. 
"clique" of "putronizing" Protestant . F : ; 
infiltrated Wnldensian communities, Import';. ? ••• 
ing a “severely rational" theology completely. 1/ 
out of keeping with local tradition: these "tof ft;, 
ministers resembled more the old priests tlrtfi ; K; '• 
the barbes, who had reaffirmed the Waldenses . 
traditional morality”. . • . ; i. ■ 'fa. 1 

It seems justified to make the following fl®? ' ^ 
maiy of the author's overall thesis. The W . 
medieval inquisitors and the Ca|ww4 ’ 
preachers formed a unique alliance In djsfgrt- . i. . 
' ing the true naturq of the Alp» n ° heresy- 
former forced the simple folk into - 
framework of intricate heretical systems , ttotl f . 
the latter refashioned them for their pto 1 ’) £ ; 
poses into forerunners of the. RefprirtRw^V: .; 1 /;• 
"rarely can there have been such a :/ 

basis for these claims in fact". A . : : 

very will use th* space available to 
slips and - errors- such as the unfortunat^ri^;/ ; 

• latton qf Latin sources - dr to inConsjstoP^^i;’ 
tl\ e btirbes, first ruled put of court,' tonpp^“>, o 
authoritatiye witnesses against thb 
but no work known to me 
Pfoxfiriity to the experience ofa(lj™g-, 
number of VaudPis, whose • court 
happens to have been preserved. " 

author’s own batow “S- , i? 


"Slerider" as the author’s own 
he.has tocufely indicated a credibility 
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Allegories of misunderstanding 


Stephen Bann 

SUZANNE GEARHART 

The Open Boundary of History and Fiction; A 

critical approach to the French Enlightenment 

300pp. Guildford; Princeton University Press. 

£32.50. 

0691066086 

Not so very long ago the thinkers of the French 
Enlightenment were regarded as having com- 
paratively little to contribute to the theory and 
practice of historiography. They were, after 
all, the very people who had blotted out the 
Middle Ages in their lofty concern for reason 
and progress; they had made a present of the 
medieval centuries to the forthcoming Roman- 
tic movement, whose novelists and historians 
were able to explore them with a delicious 
disregard for the enlightened conscience. Of 
course, certain exceptions had to be made on 
the European plane for philosophers like Vico 
and Herder who had quite evidently swum 
against the ahistorical tide. Even in France, the 
occasional monk of the Congregation of St 
Maur could be shown to have filed documents 
patiently while Voltaire proselytized and 
Diderot exhausted the intricacies of style. But 
there was always Rousseau, in the last resort, 
to set against any evidence of a dedicated in- 
terest in the past. Rousseau had been notor- 


iously unmindful of historical obligations, pre- 
ferring to treat the question of the origins of 
human society from the basis of an ideal model 
outside time. 

There are a number of reasons why this state 
of belief, very crudely represented here, has 
been transformed in recent yeArs. Historians 
have certainly come to realize that it is not 
enough to celebrate their professional coming 
of age in the early nineteenth century, and 
dismiss as unregenerate amateurs the hosts of 
scribblers who lived too early to take their 
places in Leopold von Ranke’s seminar. Phil- 
osophers have recognized that the study of 
causation- the venerable war-horse of philoso- 
phy of history - is liable to be of interest only to 
themselves, at least so long as it remains on-the 
theoretical level, bearing minimal relevance to 
what historians actually write. Some of them 
have profitably turned to the study of narrativ- 
ity, which has the advantage of bringing into 
focus the basic interconnections that historians 
have traditionally employed to confer meaning 
upon their texts. But both historians and phil- 
osophers are now in danger of being expropri- 
ated, or at least colonized, by the literary 
theorists, whose fastidious subtlety stops short 
at no barrier erected by professional interest or 
philistine empiricism. Paul de Man declaims 
the achievement of Rousseau's text precisely in 
being impervious to the distinction between 
fact and fiction. “It tells the story, the allegory 


Sisters of the revolution 


J. F. McMillan 

CLAIRE G. MOSES 

French Feminism In the Nineteenth Century 
311pp. State University of New York Press. 
$39.50 (paperback, $12.95). 

0873958594 

A notable gap in the burgeoning literature in 
English (though not in French) on the history 
of French women and of French feminism since 
the period of the French Revolution has been 
the first half of the nineteenth century, when 
feminism was closely associated with the 
spread of utopian socialist visions of a new 
social and political order. Claire Moses’s book 
is to be welcomed principally for its contribu- 
tion towards filling that gap in her discussion of 
the feminist dimensions of Saint-Simonian and 
Fourierist thought and of the feminist militants 
of the era of 1848 and the Second Republic - 
women such as Jeanne Deroin, Pauline Roland 
and Eugdnie Niboyet, who had come to femin- 
ism via utopian socialism and who saw the 1848 
Revolution as an opportunity to demand poli- 
tical rights for women and to organize women 
workers as well as to reform the provisions 
governing marriage in the Civil Code. 

Moses IS at her best when expounding the 
views of political philosophers about women or 
when chronicling feminist activism. Her ex- 
pertise is greatest on Saint-Simonian women, 
where she can draw upon her own extensive 
researches in the collections of the Biblio- 
thfcque del’ Arsenal iii Paris. The later chapters 
of the book, dealing with the querelle des 
femmes of the Second Empire (Proudhon ver- 
sus Juliette Adam and Jenny d’H4rl court), 
with the women of. th$ 'Paris Commune and 
with the emergence of a liberal-republican femi- 
nist movement (n the ea:iy years of the Third 
Republic, go over ground already covered 
by Edith Thomas and by Patrick Bidelman. 

Moms is much weaker :0en she seeks to 
relate her feminists to the rest of contemporary 
French society^ It is her expressed intention to 
look at "a bodV of.ldeas set iritd a social and • 
political cpntoxt”^ ^but .hbrjuinlysis of feminism 
In relation to }h® female condition is uncon- 
vincing', Her first chapter, oh "The Legacy of 
the Ppst: Patriarchy and resistance" is ovqr- 
ambitiqua and,, 'inevitably, over-simplified, 
advahcing.dubious claims such as that, Cathar 
and Waldeirfalqii ' heretics can be regarded as 
proto-fcrhlnists ; (the Cathars, in particular, 
were radical misogyni^ts by comparison \yith 
the legislation arid teaching on marriage of the 
orthodox Church) < The second chapter, bn 
"The Image and Reality of Womanhood" In 
ntoefeenth-century France, Is written from a 
"Woman as Victjqil standpoint and locates fa® 
j T°Pts hf femnusjjn ihj^o^sn^ral - oppres^p^’ ^ 


of women. Yet, as Moses herself recognizes, 
very few women responded to their allegedly 
servile condition by becoming feminists. Her 
heroines were exceptional women whose con- 
temporary political and social impact was 
minimal - which tells us a great deal about the 
anti-feminist bias of nineteenth-century 
French society but does not automatically 
make the women concerned into significant 
agents of historical change. Moses, however. 
In a feminist version of “whig" history, prefers 
to see them in the light of “the longest revolu- 
tion", saluting them as sisters with whom to 
identify and militants from whom to draw in- 
spiration. That is her right. But it turns her 
book into a sectarian history of feminists rather 
than a social history of feminism. 

Ultimately, because of her celebratory and 
anachronistic approach, Moses reaches con- 
clusions at odds with the evidence adduced 
both by herself and by other scholars. Having 
begun by recognizing that France was not di- 
vided into (wo ideological camps by the French 
Revolution she finishes by telling us that it was. 
Initially, and correctly, she states that both the 
republican Left and the reactionary Right sub- 
scribed to an ideology of "separate spheres", 
but she concludes by arguing that "the fate of 
feminism was always linked to the fate of the 
political Left". Defeats for feminism came 
from the hands of political reaction. True 
enough, the women's movements associated 
with the revolutions of 1789, 1848 and 1871 all 
met with severe repression and this partly, ex- 
plains why feminism in nineteenth-century 
France did not enjoy continuous and mounting 
success. But if is surely naive to believe that its 
fate turned only on the advance of “progress- 
ive" politics. Much good It did the feminists 
when faeir "ftiencis", the Opportunist Repub- 
licans, eventually came to power in 1879. Their 
legislation In the 1880s on female education 
qnd divorce was Inspired by anti-clericalism 
father than feminism and thereafter anti-cler- 
icalism would be used throughout the entire 
duration of the Third Republic to deny Women 
the right to vote (on the grounds that they were 
more '?clericalV than men and therefore more 
reactionary). . 

As for the later. French socialists, Moses la 
! mistaken if she thinks that they had much to 
offer Women. . The Marxist-inspired. SFIO 
never attached the same Importance to; the 
■Woman Question as had the earlier utopian 
socialists:, class, not gender, provided the 
theojfeticflJ basis for their, politics. The fate of 
feminism depended nof to much on winning 
, over pbiltBaos a$ on •convincing men and ; 
.women that they shptild;embrace a new orcer , 
in relations between the toxea, implying a 
social -revolution.’ The" nineteenth-century 
' French: feminists pursued. this gpg^fait^ame. 
riowjieto neat achtovijig:iti 


of its misunderstanding .... it can only tell 
this story as a fiction, knowing that the fiction 
will be taken for fact and the fact for fiction; 
such is the necessarily ambivalent nature nf 
literary language.'' 

in quoting this particular passage with 
approval in her study of the “open boundary" 
between history and fiction, Suzanne Gearhart 
leaves us in no doubt about (he originality of 
the approach which she has adopted. The in- 
trusion of cultural and literary theory into the 
study of historiography has tended to tnkc 
place in precisely those areas where history has 
a clear, indeed an aggressive sense of its own 
identity; Hayden White’s pioneering Meta- 
history, for example, covers the "golden age" of 
the nineteenth century, when historians like 
Ranke and Michelet welded together strong 
narratives which no one was intended to con- 
fuse with the opposing category of fiction. Pro- 
fessor Gearhart, by contrast, positively wel- 
comes the chance of picking over the texts of 
Voltaire, Montesquieu, Rousseau and Diderot 
in the expectation that no such principle of 
identity will be found. It is a disconcerting 
experience to follow her. But U is safe enough 
to assume that no one who has read this book 
will venture to make platitudinous assertions 
about the ahistorical character of the French 
Enlightenment ever again. 

Up to a point, it is possible to describe 
Gearhart's strategy in fairly simple terms. 
From a critical stance which could reasonably 
be called dcconstructive, since its main points 
of reference are the writings of Derrida and de 
Man , she singles out some of the characteristic 
approaches to history and culture which 
evolved in France during the third quarter of 
our century: Ldvi-Strauss’s structural anthro- 
pology and Foucault's distinctive historical 
method are cases in point. Then she confronts 
them, each in turn, with an appropriate textual 
example from the French Enlightenment. The 
effect of this confrontation is as dramatic as 
that of proffering garlic to a vampire: the con- 
temporary text with its untested assumptions 


starts to wither away before the superior 
pungency of the eighteenth-century example. 
In the end, we arc left with an uneasy sym- 
metry between the one nnd the other. Voltaire 
may nut he "the Foucault of the eighteenth 
[century]". But the relation between their pro- 
jects is close. “ What cun be learned from a 
critical study of both Voltaire and Foucault is 
that neither rc ason nor unreason as such can be 
considered a simple origin for either traditional 
or 'new’ history. For neither ever exists in it- 
self." Equally, the purpose of both Montes- 
quieu’s Lettres persanes and Uivi-Strauss's The 
Savage Mind is to refute the view "that history 
is by right and in essence free oFculturnl deter- 
mination". But the Leitres persanes affords an 
additional critical perspective not available to 
structural anthropology in showing that “the 
idea of culture is also n myth, whether of an 
outsider or of a culture of outsiders". 

Despite the corrosive effect of these well- 
directed criticisms, Gearhart is not simply in- 
dulging in the deconstructor's propensity to 
prefer complexities to simplicities. Her conclu- 
sion advances a general position that is as im- 
aginatively challenging as it is well supported 
by the foregoing argument. She concedes that 
the French writers of the eighteenth century 
are concerned with the way in which "history is 
undermined by its 'other* (fiction), which, in 
the form of the irratiunal, the ideal, the unper- 
ccivcd or unconscious, is already within us". 
Bui this view of fiction as the subversive uncon- 
scious of history will not justify, in her view, 
the Imperialism of the literary domain. "For 
literature cannot simply dominate, incorpor- 
ate, or exclude a history whose common bor- 
der with literature cannot be fixed with any 
certainty." Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot and 
Montesquieu arc pre-eminently worth rending 
again in the light of the modern concern with 
history and fiction. However, this is not be- 
cause they suggest that one can be engiobed 
within the other. It is because they demon- 
strate how the “question of history" maintains 
Us "radical, critical force". 
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Alan Hollinghurst 

KIT WRIGHT (Editor) 

Poems for Over 10* Year-Olds 
191pp. Viking/Kestrel. £5.95. 
0670800481 


Poems for Over 10-Year-Olds will give keen 
nostalgic pleasure to over-thirty-year-olds: 
“The Inchape Rock", “The Revenge", "The 
Highwayman", “Flannan Isle"- we are back in 
the world of famous recital pieces, anthology 
lodestones, with ageless contributions from 
Alfred Noyes. Lewis Carroll. Rudyard Kipling 
and Walter de la Mare. Indeed, with it sugges- 
tive section-headings - “Stopping by Woods", 
"Those Brilliant Creatures", “Songs and Si- 
lences" - Kit Wright's new anthology often 
recalls the haunted and haunting ambience of 
de la Mare's Come Hither. Its domain is an 
England lost or going, its temper riddling, 
heroic, melancholy. It has its moments of jol- 
lity from Milne or Belloc (though surely even 
ten-year-olds will feel how sad Edward Lear 
appears In this company), but its main line is 
one of elegiac Anglo-Saxon lyricism, from 
Shakespeare's songs to Hardy's rain-be- 
tumblcd chestnut spikes and Houstnan’s 
loveliest cherry-trees. 

Wright has not entirely abandoned the mod- 
ern world, however. There aTe effective pieces 
by Alan Brown john, Vernon Scanneil and 
Michael Frayn; Hugh Sykes Davies's “In the 
Stump of the Old Tree", a poem best known to 
an older generation from Robin Skelton's 
Poetry of the Thirties , is now allowed to exert 
its baleful surrealist mesmerism over the 
young; and “Lauds", the tail-piece to Auden's 
“Horae Canonicae’’, serves equally well as a 


coda here, its refrain “In solitude, for com- 
pany" becoming less the mass-bell of the 
Christian community than a general exhorta- 
tion of the young to poetry. 

Other modem choices are not so happy. 
There's a messy piece of classroom aggro by 
Roger McGough, 

He picked on a boy who was shouting 
and throttled him then and there 
the n garrotted the girl behind him 
(the one with grotty hair) 

an apparently pointless “Worm Sonnet" by 
Michael Baldwin ("Without steambaths and 
piemash in the diner, / A worm is even worse 
off than a miner”) and a football-results spoof 
by Michael Rosen (“Evertonill, Liverpool's 
not very well either") that might better have 
been included in Poems for 7-Year-Olds and 
Under, an earlier volume- in the series. Spike 
Milligan, now alas a staple of children's antho- 
logies, is represented by one item that is 
meaningless rather than nonsense. What is 
striking, too, is that modem poems, by William 
ScammeU and even Charles Causley, contain 
metrical flaws which are conspicuously lacking 
from the classics with which they consort here: 
one fudged line can ruin the authority of a poet 
in his poem. 

The general excellence of this book is attri- 
butable to work that has appeared in hundreds 
of anthologies before. So it is a shame that the 
editor himself does not get his texts right. 
There are a number of startling errors, in 
poems as famous as Edward Thomas's “Tail 
Nettles” and Yeats's "The Wild Swans at 
Coole"; and “La Belle Dame sans Merci” is 
printed with a jarring transposition - "They 
cried *La Belle Dame sans Merci /Thee hath in 
thrall”' - whereby modern metrical maladroit- 
ness is most unjustly foisted on to a classic. 


•i ; r 


The Mad Governess 

Observe, my dears, that creature there 
Who has those flowers in her hair 
And such an air of seeming proud; 

Yet / would say her clothes are loud. 
And there are lines about her face 
That make it rather commonplace. 

One really has to feel some pity 
For the lower orders of the city . 

Why has this mob invaded Kew? 

N ot , I daresay , to pursue 

The Muse of Botany, Their bouquet, 

If I may say so , is Botany Bay, 

Now there’s a child I'd diagnose 
As having not top ma ny clothes, 

And those She has are rather plain; 

But don’t display the least disdain, 
Forit is very wrong, you know, 

To pride ourselves on pomp and show. 

. By ‘plain’ I meant a compliment. . 
Oh.Wflliantj jnqw your twig is bent. 
And it will never be a tree , : . • 

. ' (I said to hold it carefully.) 

. ; We ra ust go back and buy another. 

Or we will hear it from you* mother. 

: A bench, at last f But I forget- - - 

I may not smoke a cigarette 
Befarethesebrats.Orspeakaloud 
Tjie thoughts tfat hover liked cloud \ 

• About fny beating, beqienheart,-. 

. ~ ; I must be must not start l: \ 

; To rflve; Children , loolcaslave '• 

. Auction! I mean; a bridal paft. ' , 

'V It you , d^ar Guinevere , behave<, . 

1 v Some day that. i$ what you will weah- . . 

• -‘• Now sit and let me catch my breath/ ; 
..TTietwoofyou will be mydeath; . 1>: - 


Blake Morrison 

JACK PRELUTSKY (Editor) 

The Walker Book of Poetry for Children 
Illustrated by Arnold Lobel 
248pp. Walker Books. £9.95. 

0744502241 

Anthologies that aim to be approachable 
shoulcTbe approached with caution; antholo- 
gies which claim to be “relevant" may look less 
relevant in five years’ time than the 
“irrelevant" anthologies they attempt to super- 
sede. Jack Prelutsky evidently prides himself 
on his up-to-dateness. The preface to this large 
book of poems has an air of desperate excite- 
ment, ushering in a brave new era of chil- 
dren’s writing: 

During the last thirty or forty years there has been a 
renaissance in children’s poetry. Many of the best 
children’s poets who ever wrote are writing today. 
Such contemporary writers as Aileen Fisher, John 
Ciardi, Lilian Moore, Dennis Lee and Shel Silver- 
stein, to name a handful, are creating children's 
poetry that Is relevant, understandable and thor- 
oughly enjoyable. Such poets, unlike some of their 
pedantic predecessors, do not set out to educate 
children in a way that will make them more socially 
acceptable to adult company. They write from the 
child within themselves for “other" children . . . 

It’s hard to be immediately won over by the 
thought that beside those five writers (not well- 
known in Britain) the likes of Christina Rosset- 
ti and William Blake pale into insignificance, 
especially when Prelutsky seeks to demon- 
strate his case by citing the “universality” of 
John Ciardi’s image of a waffle that looks “like 
a manhole cover”. At this point readers may 
find themselves turning uneasily to the editor’s 
biographical note, where they will learn that he 
is a poet himself and that “his skill as a word- 
smith who tickles young funny bones has been 
increasing with each new volume of his verse”. 
There is ample opportunity to judge Prelut- 
sky’s skills, since he contributes twenty-eight 
poems to the book, one at the head of each of 
Its fourteen sections and fourteen more scat- 
tered about within. The former; specially writ- 
ten, are largely doggerel, the latter (horror is 
his forte) rather more inventive, though not 
perhaps sufficiently to explain the gulf between 
his talent on the one hand and that of Ted 
Hughes or e. e. cummings (two poems each), 
Kenneth Grahame or Charles Causley (one 
poem each) and D.H. Lawrence or Kit Wright 


(no poems) on the other. | 

But there are 572 poems in this antholw, - 
many of which deserve better than such cam! 
mg. Attractively laid out, with six or seres 
poems to each double spread, most of (fa, 
excellently illustrated by Arnold Lobel, the 
book is generous in spirit and ambition (even il 
too generous to its editor and his friends). Af- ' 
ter a bland start, with a section on “The Fom j 
Seasons", which bizarrely includes patriotic i 
tributes to Abraham Lincoln and Martin 1 
Luther King, the book hits its stride midway I 
with sections about children in their more •’ 
squabbling or boisterous moods, Ogden Nash I 
and Eleanor Fnrjeon put in regular appear- 1 
ances, as does Anon, still just about recogniz. 1 
able despite the US variants. John Updike ; 
on August, Polly Chase Boyden on mud 
“all squishy squashy between the toes", 
R.V. Rieu’s "The Lesser Lynx”, Carl Sand^ 
burg’s marvellous elegy “Buffalo Dusk", 
poems by Laura E. Richards and X.J. Ken- 
nedy are among the highliahts. And asoftenin 
children’s anthologies there's a particularly 
good section on food - William Carlos Wil- 
liams’s plums, Lewis Carroll’s turtle soup, 
Ogden Nash's celery and pizza, Russell 
Hoban’s eggs, Spike Milligan's thousand hairy 
savages sitting down to lunch (“Gobble gobble 
gobble / Munch munch munch”). 

What the anthology doesn't do, despite the 
editor’s sneer at the irrelevant “morally uplift- 
ing" poems of earlier generations, is free Itself 
of sermonizing. Vice is generally punished and 
virtue rewarded, in a way that suggests it’s still 
thought better to socialize children than help 
them “discover themselves”. Old rules persist: 
the need to share toys, wash hands at meal- 
time, avoid bullying. Some poems bleat like 
Orwell’s sheep - nature and the countryside 
good, technology and the city bad. And often 
there’s a note of chin-up, ra-ra-ing cheerinea, 
best summed up in thfe editor's litany of chil- 
dren, “everyope a winner”; or by Shel Silver- 
stem's preference for hug o’war to tug oNrar. 
“Everyone cuddles / And everyone wins". 

British readers should be warned (since chil- 
dren's books tend not to declare their origin!) 
that this is a book addressed primarily to Amer- 
ican children, Independence Day, subway 
trains, fire hydrants, home runs, summer 
camp, Thanksgiving, rhymes like potatoes/ 
tomatoes - m.ay need explaining to non- 
natives; far from being universal the book fa 
deeply symptomatic of its time and place. ’ 
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Wendy Cope 

JOHN L. FOSTER (Editor) 

A Very First poetry Book 

128pp. Oxford University Press, Paperback, 

£2.50, 

0199160503 

This is a new additipn to the series which 
already comprises first, second, third and 
fourth poetry books. The titles are misleading. 
A first Poetry Book is intended for children in 
their first year at junior school - although it 
would be an unfortunate child who h ad not had 
access to a book of poems before the age of 
, seven or eight, adult in a bookshop might 
: reasonably expect anything, calling itself A 
Very first Poetry Book to be suitable for read- 
' ing to babies and toddlers and to include at 
.least a sprinkling of traditional nursery 
thymes. In fact, the book is theant for five to 
sevoti-year-bl<js, the infant school age-group. 

, John L. Foster has, used very few traditional 
or well-known poems and cannot be accused of 
merely duplicating other anthologies. Tlie old- 
est Roem in the book; I would guess. Is the. 
anonymous limerick ' about the young lady of 
Tkiga. Other familiar items Are witch poems by': 
: Eleanor Farjedri and -Rose' Fyleman, and 
Ogden Nas{i’s splendidly true lines about 
the kitten : “The trouble with ;a kitten is / 

, ;Tp AT / Eventually | it becomes a / CAT." 
A little bit of A. A;’ Milne would have been 
Welcome among thls kmall ration of old chesl- 
. 'huts,'. ' • ' ' 

- j Half thepoms hay^ comm 18 ’ 

sioned.'Wes Mflgeq tpntribuhW V 1 'Digging 

/ tfpng^vrith^ digging 


dirt, / Digging dirt is best”), as well as quieto 
and more lyrical poems about the seasons of 
the year. John Kitching focuses on childhood 
experience In competent and perceptive veiWi 
but his poem about the sea suffers in compari- 
son with James Kirkup's lovely “Sea Song”; 
printed on the opposite page. Julie Holden apd 
Jean Kenrward have also written some likeable 
poems for this collection. However,. I foufid 
myself wishing that the editor had cast his net 
wider. It would be interesting to see what Ted 
Hughes or Charles Causley, both contributors 
to the forthcoming A Fifth Poetry Book, caW 
up with for this age-group. And is it unreality 
to. suggest that some other established ppejj* 
not normally thought of as children's writers.. 

• might enjoy contributing to an anthology, 
this kind? ' . . . i , 

The book would certainly be strohge( awji ’ 
incidentally, more acceptable in many schoOBi 
if there had betsff some attempt to represent 
cultural diversity. • Two pictures of a dM** ; 
skinned girl and a rather feeble ppein by-BriJP 
Jones called "Banana Talk” seem to W tnt 
oniy gestures in this direction, although 
Agard. for one, has written poems that wouw 
•fit the bill admirably 1 As if is, there fr® WJi. 
amount of dross. .About .a third of the J? 
poems are enjoyable. Most of the remalnwf ■ 
are passable but unexciting arid ttirire ^ 
v that wtil not dp. I- object’. W Jean Kenwarf 
•’‘Betsy iPud" on the grounds that it Is cru® 1 - _ 
make fun of compulsive eaters. Ip otNr e^v., 
the objection ty to Inept use of 

rhyme.- Children of five and six are oftep vW 
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The post-imperial epoch of the English lan- 
guage is becoming far better documented than 
those of Indo- Aryan, Greek, Latin, Arabic, 
Portuguese, Spanish or even French. This is 
largely because of the problems as well as the 
opportunities which local varieties of English 
present to linguists, poets and novelists, poli- 
ticians and teachers, and which are covered in a 
range of learned periodicals, from The Carrier 
Pidgin to English World-Wide. The British 
Council and the BBC, as well as countless pri- 
vate entrepreneurs, are also involved in Brit- 
ain's biggest export, English for overseas (in- 
cluding, today, for one billion Chinese), and 
this raises acutely the problem: What kind of 
English7 There is a great need to present the 
policy-makers and teachers with the technical 
knowledge so far accumulated by linguists, in a 
popular form. These two books between them 
cover the overseas indigenous, as opposed to 
the -metropolitan export, varieties of English. 
Loreto Todd deals with the pidgins and broad 
vernacular creoles, John Platt, Heidi Weber, 
and Ho Mian Lian with the educated local 
varieties that derive at least to some extent 
from English-medium education overseas. 

Both books are packed with information: 
history, linguistic description, the provenance 
of local forms, the social functions they per- 
form, the problems they raise. Todd has tried 
heroically to be comprehensive and cover the 


whole; Platt, Weber and Ho, also heroically, 
have tried to use ordinary language through- 
out. It would be easy for the specialist to be 
hypercritical. In each case the authors arc 
themselves familiar with one or two particular 
areas: Todd with West Africa and Papua-New 
Guinea, Platt and Co with Singnporc and 
Malaysia. Their knowledge of the rest nf the 
English-speaking world is at best second-hand, 
and this shows up in a number of mistakes, 
more than one would have wished to see in 
print from professional linguists. It shows up 
also in the kind of material they have drawn on 
to illustrate local usage, and in the fact that we 
cannot assess the degree of comparability be- 
tween samples and hence the accuracy of the 
generalizations. 

Todd, aiming at the more sophisticated audi- 
ence, has felt it necessary to propitiate the 
generative linguists with a few re-write rules 
which really add little to her grammatical de- 
scriptions of each pidgin and creole; Platt, We- 
ber and Ho frequently make statements which 
will make the professional blink. They speak 
several times of the simplification of consonant 
clusters in the “New Englishes" in a way which 
implies that, for example. Received Pronun- 
ciation (RP) speakers colloquially pronounce 
the d in hounds or the t in rfinlcctt; they often 
seem to confuse letters with sounds. They 
quote many examples of grammatical idiosyn- 
crasy which are in fact common in (he Old 
Englishes too. What they refer to as "pronoun- 
copying" is far from being always either “very 
pompous" or “very colloquial" in England - it 
is common everyday usage, as in “That screw 
you gave me, it fell down the drain". Some of 
their grammatical discussions, too, undermine 
one's confidence - for example, items listed as 
shifts of syntactic function are really semantic 
shifts: bluff can be adjective, noun or verb in 
England as much as in Singapore, but with a 
slightly different range of meanings. 

The best chapters in The New Englishes are 
the more general ones, about the difficulties 
facing writers, teachers and policy-makers. In 


Chapters Nine to Twelve they home in more 
nnd more on Singapore, where official policy is 
RP nnd Standard British English grammar for 
all (a quite impracticable and alien target, 
although a responsible minister has expressed 
a horror of the probability of “Caribbcaniza- 
tion” if Singapore teachers do not continue to 
aim at it). The rest of the world gets progres- 
sively less attention. 

Todd's best chapters are two extended case- 
histories, one of Cameroon Pidgin English, the 
other of Papua-New Guinea Tok Pisin, with 
detailed treatment in each case of the origins of 
the vocabulary. She faces the difficulty that 
neither is a well-defined, highly focused lan- 
guage. Each subsumes at least two sets of 
varieties: on the one hand, rather diffuse pid- 
gins or lingua francas, their Form varying 
according to the native languages of various 
speakers; on the other, emergent creoles, 
native languages of their speakers, which are 
probably becoming more focused and more 
stable in certain areas, although we have as yet 
really very little information to base our assess- 
ment on. In dcnling with other countries Todd 
attempts too much. Her trotted histories are far 
loo compressed and prone to errors of fnct: she 
seems for example to confuse Saint Dnniinguc 
nnd Santo Domingo, Toussaint L'Ouvcrture 
with Henri Christophc, and gets the dutc of 
Britain’s finul assumption of the administra- 
tion in Trinidad wrong by about twenty years. 

Both books repeat some well-established 
but ill-founded concepts about contact- 
varieties of English (rII varieties of English in 
fact have been contact varieties, since before 
Bede): for example, that they are "simplified" 
because they lack inflection, n criterion which 
would make Chinese “simple”. We have no 
overall measure of linguistic simplicity. But 
both books perform the commendable func- 
tion of giving dignity to vernaculars which axe 
still the object of much misunderstanding, by 
treating them as worthy of study and descrip- 
tion, as well as of comment on their social 
roles. 
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Pinter 

In the study of language the point of view 
creates the object; and the point of view that 
creates the object of these two volumes is best 
summed up by M. A-.K. Halllday in the open- 
ing paper: “A culture is a configuration of 
semiotic systems; the central problem is to in- 
terpret language in a way that enables us to 
relate it to other semiotic systems.” In relating 
language so firmly to culture the semiotic per- 
spective has the .advantage; Halliday argues, of 
transcending what he calls “the ideological gap 
between the philosophical and the ethno- 
■ graphic approaches to language". In the semi- 
otidan’s eyes the “philosopher of language”, 
of wfaom Noam Chomsky must be the prime 
example, is by design a purist, one who con- 
fines his study of language to the ideal, since 
the actual is intractable; The ethnographic or 
descriptive approach, by contrast, is held to 
concentrate too exclusively on the actual. In 
bridging thfi gap semiotics sees itself as equally 
interested iri the actual, and the ideal. 

Certmnly palHday’s own paper confirms his 

, concern with, the actual: two-thirds of it is de- 
voted to exploring secniotioally relevant data 
from "real life". Indeed some of these ^ data, as 
: pretexted at. least, 'are only construable at all 
from -a determinedly semiotic perspective 
whereip linguistic form js explained as a reflex 
bf linguistic function j, arid linguistic function in 
its turn as a reflex of linguistic choices we make 
as speakers ih a social context. Halliday notes 
that Nigel -Worn some of us first met in 1975 
- In' HaUiday’s Learning 'flow to Mem - bad at 
Wfenty-two months a systematidKliatirictiop in 


his speech which has no counterpart in the 
adult language. He draws a distinction be- 
tween “I’m telling you something you know 
already” - for example a shared experience - 
which is realized in the declarative form, and 
‘Tin telling you something you don’t know”, 
that is, my talking about it serves as an alterna- 
tive to shared experience. In Nigel’s speech 
this second form is realized as an interrogative 
with falling intonation. Thus “Did Mannite 
hurt your lip?” is meant as a warning: “Mar- 
mite hurts your lip". As Nigel’s language abili- 
ties developed be did not maintain the distinc- 
tion. Nevertheless the data are valuable grist to 
the semioticlan’s mill, providing as they do a 
considerable challenge to an orthodox Unguis- 
tic perspective. Halliday is too good a linguist, 
however, hot to know that form-function 
relations are not simple and certainly not one- 
to-one. But he is too convinced a semiotician 
not to look at language as eplphenomenal on 
non-Iinguistic processes and events. 

. . it is difficult not to resportd sympathetically 
to the general allure of a perspective that sees 
language as an instrument serving a plurality of 
ends. But allure on its own can become a lure. 
The test of the success of this collection of 
v eleven papers, which are bound by tbelrshared 
semiotic perspective, is not the intrihsjc In- 
terest of the topic butits treatment. Here, after 
Halllday, our expectations, which. had hegun 
to soar, begin to falter. For those primarily 
: interested hi the descriptive machinery of "sys- 
temlc’* dr "stratificational qetwork; theory” 
there are dense ;and not always lucid papers 
from, for example, Sidney Lamb, Robin Faw- 
cett, Yoshihiko Ikegami; Ashok Kelkar de- 
velops an independent terminology for his 
analysls.-of “hum^tt semiosls”.. But one Is 
forced to ask: to what end? Generalizing, or in 
the terminology of. the book Itself, being least, 
delicate or most indelicate , the problem with 
; most of the 1 contributions is thntari excessive 
concern with thp machinery of description U 
not Jusilfiedby.tW degree of explanatory light. 

;jhereby thrown o ft (he topic,;; I: . •• ! s _ > 

. i.Th^Js-pa^culariy-Strik&igin themdstchal' 

y ijapgfog t ackted WSv^dfiodtloq * Tfce 


attempts to apply either systemic or stratifl na- 
tional network theory to systems other than 
language. Donald Preziosi’s paper on 
architectonics - the "built world" - is obscure 
to the point of incomprehensibility, white 
L. M. O’Toole’s Insightful observations on a- 
short story by James Joyce, “Two Gallants", 
are. virtually lost in the paraphernalia of de- 
scriptive charts and diagrams. Few things are 
more numbing Hum an uoillUmioating for- 
malism. 

In a different way the contribution of 
Ruqaiya Hasan, “Ways of saying. Ways of 
meaning", poults up the extraordinary difficul- 
ties of saying something convincing about 
cross-cultural difference in semiotic styles as 
reflected in semantic style. Hasan's thesis is 
that Urdu speakers draw on a ’language that 
permits a higher degree of implicitness than 
English allows its speakers, or more specifi- 
cally, its middle-class speakers. I am not com- 
petent to comment upon the Urdu data, but as a 
middle-class English speaker ! am not per- 
suaded of the general truth of Hasan’s central 
proposition that: “To say one is a middle-class 
English speaker is to say that for the most port 
one talks so that one’s meanings are easily 
available to anyone preseni at the interactive 
scene i\ . . Ambiguity is 1 an ‘ever present 
threat, therefore: 1 explicitization is an impera- 
tive,’' It Is not of course that there will not be 
different ways of meaning in Urdq and En- 
glish, but that relating them as Hnsan docs to 
coRCeptionsofindividualUyinthe two societies 
is fraught with difficulty. ' . 

Another difficulty wifii the collection may lie 
la the nature o/ tfre Open Linguistics series to 
which it belongs , This is openln twosenies; Ills’ 
eclectic os far as "schools” are concerned , and 
-catholic in embracing. most facets of language. 
;T1is danger is the loss of overall coherence.. 
This . collection of papers had four editors; H 
badly needed a fifth: one who was flrm to Ijhe. 
point of ruthlossness In pursuit of clarity and 
cogency, arid ready. to play an active, irole in 
bringing the diverse contributions together. In, 
a Collection that addresses an important topic, 
he is sorely missed. . 
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In the publication details preceding the (ext of 
P. N. FurbankY review in last week’s TLS of : 

; , Hie Selected Letters of Robert Bridges, With the r • 
Correspondence of Robert Bridges arid Lionel r 
IMitirhead, “Associated University Press" 
should have read “Associated- University * 
Presses'', and the price of each volume should 
have^beeh' glvdrt a^ £42.95, not £4,95. . 


